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THE EUROPEAN COMPLICATION. 


T is said that the Paris Congress is to reassemble ; 
but the expediency of the measure may be doubted, 
although there is assuredly no dearth of questions which 
call for a solution. Meetings of plenipotentiaries are useless 
until a basis of arrangement has been provided by circum- 
stances, or established by some preliminary concert. The 
Congress of Vierina was preceded by the Convention of 
Paris ; and the Conference of last spring had little more to do 
than to reduce into shape the protocols which were at once 
converted into a preliminary treaty. That the work of 
uropean pacification remained incomplete was scarcely the 
fault of the diplomatists engaged ; for the Crimean war, which 
had for the time disposed of the Eastern difficulty, left the 
Italian question untouched. A Congress can only put on: 
record the results of an agency more powerful than itself ; 
and it was natural that the provisions of the treaty of 
peace should be, at the most, only co-extensive with the causes 
of the war. A new Conference would be called upon 
to arrange the conflicting claims of parties who have not 
yet tried their relative strength, and to avert dangers 
which are only imminent because they are inseparable 
from the present position of the various Powers. The 
pretensions of Austria are irreconcilable with the rights 
and interests of Italy ; nor can Sardinia be withdrawn by 
any diplomatic phraseology from the post which she occupies 
as champion of the national independence. It is better that 
the representatives of Europe should not meet at all thati" 
that they should recognise and perpetuate existing differences 
by recording them in memorandums and protocols. The 
late Congress was unanimous in its main object of terminating 
the war, but a fresh Conference would only express the 
dissensions which have survived the open struggle. 

The remoter difficulties connected with the Principalities 
and with the navigation of the Danube, as they arise from 
the ambiguities or omissions of the recent treaty, may 
perhaps be settled by an authoritative supplement or inter- 
pretation. The motives and intentions of Austria in the 
East are still obscure, and there may possibly be no founda- 
tion for the suspicion that the occupation of Wallachia and 
Moldavia is continued in pursuance of a secret understanding 
with Russia; but as to the policy of the Western Powers and 
the obvious meaning of the treaty, there can be no mistake. 
The Principalities were certainly intended to resume their 
ancient genes freedom under the sovereignty of Turkey, 
and to be exempted both from the accustomed interference 
of Russia, and from the more recent pretensions of Austria. 
‘Formal discussion in a Conference can only bring out more 
clearly the true meaning of the previous arrangement; and if 
Russia and Austria take part in any negotiation of the kind, 
it may be inferred that they are disposed to concede the 
reasonable claims of England and France. 

The agitation of the Italian question would, on the other 
hand, tend to promote the views of the despotic Courts. It 
is doubtful whether even a naval demonstration will bring 
the King of Nartzs to his senses ; but it is certain that he 
can have no motive for yielding, if his contumacy is referred 
to the decision of a Congress. Austria is the promoter and 
accomplice of his guilt, whilst Russia has ostentatiously and 
gratuitously identified herself with his cause. The fantastic 
morality of the King of Prussia always results in an avowal 


of the detestable superstition of the divine right of kings. 


The purposes of France are unfortunately doubtful; and 
even the English representative will be obliged to respect the 
diplomatic fiction that the vilest tyranny is only objectionable 
because it may possibly provoke resistance. In every dis- 
cussion on Italian questions, the majority will be on the side 
of oppression, and the minority will adopt a part of their 


and give them perhaps a logical triumph. If any 


effective interference is intended, it is highly desirable that the 
Western Powers should act in the first instance, and justify 
their conduct afterwards, if they think such condescension ex- 
pedient. It cannot be denied that any intervention in Neapo- 
litan affairs is attended with serious difficulties ; for the vindi- 
cation of outraged humanity will not be put forward as the 
motive of proceedings which can scarcely be justified on any 
other ground. The ostensible concurrence of Austria in the 
demands of England and France might alone furnish the 
King of Napes with a plausible excuse for resistance. The 
iniquities of Mantua are equal to those of Procida, and the 
massacre of Brescia still calls for vengeance as loudly as the 


_-bombardment of Palermo. The case is one in which decided 


action may possibly be successful, but, up to the present time, 
it has unfortunately only been talked of; and even if the 
most recent statements of the intentions of the Western 
Governments are to be fully relied upon, it still remains to 
be seen how far the demands which they have made are 
adequate to the occasion. If there is, after all, to be no 
earnest and resolute demonstration, it would have been wiser 
to abstain from menaces. 

There can be still less advantage in discussing the anarchy 
of Rome. Russia is the avowed protectress of misgovernment 
wherever it exists ; and the so-called Catholic Powers claim 
to regulate exclusively the political relations of the spiritual 
sovereign of their subjects. It is a strange fatality that 
two or three millions of Italians must be perpetually de- 

as victims to the orthodoxy of France and Austria ; 
would at present do more harm than good by 
their interference. The French army occupies Rome that 
the Pore may not be Austrian, and Austria tyrannises over 
the Legations that he may not fall into the hands of France. 
The Court of Vienna may at least, however, claim a miserable 
pre-eminence in bigotry. Those who organised the expedition 
to Civita Vecchia believed in the Papal infallibility neither 
more nor less enthusiastically than Mr. Spooner; bvt 
General Cavarenac wanted the votes of the priests, and his 
rival received them. M. Turers, on behalf of the Voltairian 
party, applauded the enterprise. Among the leaders of the 
Assembly, only M. p— MontaLemBert and M., 
affected to believe in those religious motives which still 
figure in all diplomatic declarations. Count Cavour has 
perhaps devised the best solution for the Roman question, in 
his proposal that the Legations shall receive a national ad- 
ministration, while the capital itself is to be offered up as a 
perpetual sacrifice to the necessities of the Holy See. Until 
circumstances change, the States of the Church have nothing 
to hope from the resolutions of a Congress. 

The Austrian Minister of the Interior is reported, truly 
or falsely, to have made many unwise remarks during his 
recent visit to Lombardy. It is possible that others may 
have conjectured his opinions, and translated them into 
words; for Baron Bac can scarcely have been so imprudent 
as to utter open menaces against Sardinia, together with 
insinuations that France was prepared to betray the cause 
of Italy, and insolent assertions that England sunk into 
the rank of a second-rate Power. However this may be, 
the language attributed to the Minister is constantly 
repeated by the official journals of Milan and Vienna. 
Austrian courtiers think that attacks upon Piedmont and 
upon England are acceptable expressions of their servility 
and devotion. They are at liberty to exhaust. all the 
resources of baseness as long as they confine themselves to 
words ; but any practical attack on the independence of 
Sardinia would be a dangerous experiment. Here, at least, 
is a form of the Italian question in which diplomatic techni- 
cality and positive law are for once on the side of justice. 
The dynasty of Savoy has not ceased to be legitimate because 
it has identified itself with the country entrusted to its 
charge. The cannon of Alessandria defend the fortress of 
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an established Government, and the echo which they would 
arouse in the event of invasion would give forth no uncer- 
tain sound. With the and navy and treasures of Eng- 
land at her back—with all Ttaly, from the Alps to the sea, 
ready to answer her summons—Sardinia is more than a match 
for the intrusive rulers of Lombgrdy. The result might 
still be uncertain, but it would be rashi to try the experiment. 

Continental statesmen ought to have learned something 
of the English character from the experience of the last 
three years. It appears that the additional democratic 
element introduced into the Constitution by the Reform 
Bill has not rendered the nation less warlike. The Eastern 
crisis found a Government and an aristocracy almost unani- 
mously friendly to Russia, while the community at large 
had accustomed itself, during a long peace, to think that war 
was impossible. No party leader put himself forward to 
represent the popular impulse, but the natural sense of right 
and honour irresistibly demanded an appeal to arms. The 
governing classes fortunately placed themselves at the head 
of a movement which they had in vain attempted to dis- 
countenance; but the country originated the war, and ener- 
getically persevered in it until the conclusion of a peace 
which was received with deliberate, but cold, acquiescence. 
The feeling which is growing up in England against Austrian 
cruelty is deeper than the political jealousy which had been 
excited by the ambitious demonstrations of Russia, and it is 
tempered neither by respect nor by fear. In the event of 
an attack upon the Sardinian territory, no Government 
could repress the unanimous determination of the country 
to protect its favourite ally. So long as the present internal 
balance of power exists, statesmen at the head of affairs 
will always be able, on ordinary occasions, to restrain the 
warlike propensities of the people ; but acquiescence in the 
destruction of Sardinian liberty by Austrian arms might lead 
to a new and more sweeping Reform Bill. A more demo- 
cratic Government than the present might be less prudent, 
and less careful of material interests; but it would be far 
more disposed to engage in a war of principle, and to ally 
itself with the victims of oppression in foreign countries. The 
Empire which includes Lombardy as its richest province, 
and Hungary as its most populous and warlike portion, will 
do wisely not to provoke an antagonist from whom it has 
so much to fear. 


THE CITY ENIGMA. 


URING the last few weeks, a severe and unexpected 
pressure has been experienced in the money market. 
At the beginning of the present month, the demand for 
money had become so urgent that the Bank, without waiting 
for the accustomed Thursday, raised its rate of discount 
from 4 per cent., at which it had stood for several months, 
to 5 per cent. The promptitude of the measure is said to 
have prevented an enormous abstraction of bullion which 
would otherwise have occurred in anticipation of the expected 
advance in the rate of discount on the following day. On 
the next Monday, a further increase took place to 6 per 
cent. on short, and 7 per cent. on long bills—the highest 
rates that prevailed at any time during the war. Notwith- 
standing a momentary check to exportation, occasioned by 
these vigorous measures, gold is still largely abstracted, and 
it is said that contracts have been entered into for the supply 
of upwards of 6,000,000/, to the Bank of France. The 
demand for accommodation at home shows no sign of abate- 
ment; and as a natural consequence, Consols have been daily 
falling, until they have reached the comparatively low figure 
of gt. 

This startling state of affairs in the first year of peace, and 
in the absence of any special speculative drain, has sorely 
puzzled City financiers. All sorts of suggestions have been 
offered, by way of accounting for it; but most of the 
theoretical explanations are at variance with facts, and 
the ideas of the practical men seem strangely opposed to 
every recognised financial theory. What makes the matter 
more mysterious is, that it appears to be rather a chronic 
than a temporary malady. With the exception of short 
ong a of ease in the summers of 1855 and 1856, there 

been for the last year or two a constant tendency to 
high rates of discount, and a very extensive drain of 
bullion from the country. While the war continued, there 
was always a plausible account to be given of both these 
facts, and there is no doubt that it did absorb a very con- 
siderable amount of capital, and particularly of specie. Still, 
when it is remembered that we had abundant harvests as a 


set-off against the demands of war, and that the peace has 
not prevented the recurrence of pressure, it may not unreason- 
ably be inferred that there are other and more permanent 
causes at work. Two facts have been especially dwelt upon as 
affording the key to the mystery—namely, the operations of 
the Bank of France, and the increasing demand for silver in 
the East. Neither of these explanations, however, is alto- 
gether satisfactory. It is perfectly intelligible that a foreign 
Bank, by coming into our market as a borrower on the enor- 
mous scale by which the transactions of the Bank of France are 
said to be measured, might, for a short time, create an im- 
portant disturbance in the relations of English borrowers 
and lenders, and cause a large exportation of gold. But it is 
almost incredible that such operations should produce an 
appreciable effect on the average results of a period of years. 
So far as the facts can be ascertained, we appear to be ex- 
porting bullion at the rate of something like 5,000,000/. a 
year in excess of our imports, and it would be absurd to 
attribute so continuous a drain exclusively to the demands 
of a needy neighbour. In fact, if it be true that the Bank 
of France obtained as large an amount as was supposed from 
this side of the Channel during the year 1855, it must all 
have come back long before this, with no small addition by 
way of interest. It matters not what the form of the 
transaction was—it must have been in substance a loan ; and, 
if it were effected through the medium of commercial paper, 
a loan repayable after an intervai of only a few months. 
Unless, therefore, we suppose that the costly operation has 
been repeatedly renewed on an increasing scale, it fails 
altogether to account for a drain extending over so long 
a period as that which has, with some little interruption, 
weighed upon our money market for the last year or two. 
The Indian and Chinese demand for silver is an unques- 
tionable fact. During the last five years, the annual export of 
specie by the steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 


-pany has risen from less than two millions to nearly seven, 


almost all of which has gone to the East. But the fact, though 
it may be connected with the real cause of the scarcity felt in 
England, is in itself no explanation of it. Even if it were 
assumed that the whole of the excess of our exportation went 
to the countries in question, we should still want to know 
what attracted it there. It is one thing to tell us where the 
money goes, but a very different matter to explain why it 
goes. Some of the cruder advocates of the Eastern explana- 
tion of the great riddle have contented themselves with 
dilating on the propensity of Eastern people to hoard, and 
their fondness for ornaments of the precious metals—as if the 
desire for a commodity were identical with a commercial 
demand. Were it so, there would seldom be a lack of gold in 
England ; butit isobvious that the strongest possible passion for 
silver would not add a rupee to the Indian currency, unless our 
Eastern Empire had a corresponding amount of other com- 
modities to give in exchange. Now, no one has yet pointed 
out any increase in our imports from India and China at all 
equivalent to the addition which has taken place in the quantity 
of silver which finds its way from England to the East. 
Some of this silver no doubt goes from France, which has 
of late imported an unusual quantity of silk; but this, 
besides being an explanation of a chronic phenomenon by 
a temporary cause, renders it still more difficult to under- 
stand why the balance of trade with France should not be 
more favourable. If we approach the question from another 
side, it is not less embarrassing. Our exports are not only 
larger than they have ever been, but are increasing at a rate 
hitherto unknown. Yet, in addition to the commodities 
which we send abroad, we are perpetually shipping coin, 
which is certainly sufficiently in request at home. Now 
what do we get in return for all this? The imports, it is 
true, show some augmentation, but we can find nothing 
commensurate with the enormous increase in the exportation 
both of gold and manufactures. 

We are well aware that the returns and tables which 
form the only available basis of reasoning on the subject are 
at best but rough approximations, and we are certainly not 
endeavouring to prove that no reason exists for the course 
which commerce has of late been taking. We are, however, 
quite satisfied that none of the causes commonly assigned 
contain the whole explanation. If we put out of consideration 
the sums taken out of the country by travellers and emigrants 
—which can never be very large, and may, perhaps, fairly be 
set against the supplies introduced by private hands from 
the gold-fields and elsewhere—there are but three ways in 
which money ordinarily leaves the country. It may go in 
payment for such commodities as our own exports ave in- 
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sufficient to buy—it may be advanced to foreigners as a tem- 
porary loan—or it may be sent abroad for permanent invest- 
ment. We do not speak of the exportation of Government 
funds, because, except in time of war, this is neither large nor 
fluctuating. Whenever, therefore, a drain of specie occurs, it 
mustarise eitherfrom an unfavourable changein the proportion 
between exports and imports, or from an increase in ourforeign 
investments orloans. To apply this to the — crisis —it 
may, we think, be assumed, with some probability, that our ex- 
ports have recently maintained at least as large a proportion to 
our imports as in former years. If this is so, the result must 
be attributed to one or both of the remaining alternatives. 
Temporary advances have certainly been made, but, as we 
have already observed with reference to the operations of the 
Bank of France, they can at most account for a part only of 
the known amount of exportation. On the other hand, there 
are no data from which it can be conclusively shown that 
there has been any unusual increase in the amount of 
English capital invested abroad. Some circumstances, how- 
ever, rather point in that direction. It is certain that a 
large portion of the funds of foreign and colonial railway 
companies has been drawn from England, and the increased 
activity in the construction of lines in all parts of the world 
must have abstracted a vast amount of our capital. Some 
must have gone to India. Canada has had altogether 
upwards of 13,000,000/.,anc there is scarcely a Euro State 
where navvies have not been set to work by English enter- 
prise. Besides these investments of a public character, 
money flows by innumerable private channels from every 
rich couvtry to every poor one, at a rate dependent in part 
on the freedom of the intercourse between them. It is 
scarcely possible to ascertain the extent of this kind of sub- 
terranean flow of capital. Still it is certain that, as the 
intercourse between nations increases, the tendency of capital 
to pass for investment from places where interest is ordi- 
narily low to those where it is high, must increase too. 
Ignorance and distrust of foreign people and foreign insti- 
tutions, together with difficulty of communication, have 
operated powerfully to check the natural distribution of 
wealth. Sich obstacles are, in political economy, what 
friction is in mechanics; and the extent to which they have 
localized capital is shown by the amazing differences that 
have prevailed in the rates of interest in different countries 
of the world. But this friction has sensibly diminished of 
late years. Electric telegraphs, ocean steamers, European 
railways, and, among other influences, the alliance of France 
and England, and even the war itself, have brought us 
into closer contact with other States, all of them less 
abundantly supplied with capital than ourselves. Already 
we observe signs of a more rapid reaction of one Bourse 
upon another, and a nearer approximation to one uniform 
rate of interest; and if this be more than an accidental 
coincidence, it can arise only from the greater facility with 
which wealth has been flowing for investment to various 
quarters to which it has been attracted by the prospect of 
increased returns. 

It is too soon to speak with confidence of this, or, indeed, of 
any solution of the questions suggested by the recent course of 
monetary affairs; but we may safely venture to say that 
capital has a growing tendency to diffuse itself, and that the 
wealth of England is desti to pour forth, in continually 
increasing volume, to foster the industry of the whole earth. 
Gold is the pioneer of capital, and any sudden increase in 
the outward movement of capital must be attended, for a 
time, by a drain of bullion. Whether the present symptoms 
are in any degree attributable to this cause, there are no 
sufficient data to decide ; but we think that this should not 
be omitted from among the possible solutions of the City 


SCOTTISH UNIVERSITY REFORM. 


AX influence much more likely to revolutionize some of 
the cherished institutions of Scotland than the supposed 
intrigues of the Scottish Episcopal Church, is that of the 
Indian Civil Service Examination. We have already stated 
our opinion that English education is experiencing much 
slighter effects than were anticipated from the new com- 
petitive trial; but, across the border, the abandonment of 
the principle of nomination to Indian appointments has been 
‘felt widely and deeply. The relation of British India to 
Scotland has always oa very close and exceedingly remark- 
able. The number of Scotchmen in the Indian service was 
from the first prodigious, and their tendency to rise to the 


highest posts was as marked as their number. There have 
not been wanting those who asserted that the British 
dominion in Hindostan existed solely for the benefit of such 
Scottish families as had votes at elections, or were united in 
the fifteenth degree of cousinhood to the late Lord Metvitr. 
It is rather curious that the same sort of reproaches have 
been directed against Scotchmen almost from time imme- 
morial. The researches of French historians have shown us 
the intense detestation with which Scottish adventurers 
were regarded in France under the House of Valois, and 
we dare say that similar testimonies to their unpopularity 
could be gathered from the archives of Germany, Sweden, 
and Russia. In England, till Waurer Scorr changed the 
current of feeling, the comparison of Scottish immigrants to 
a swarm of locusts used to revive regularly at intervals of 
about twenty years. The truth seems to have been that 
the emigrating Scotchman had at first more of the spirit 
and habits of a gentleman, and latterly was better edu- 
cated and more laborious, than any other candidate for 
the prizes which he aimed at. The Scotchman who went 
to India at the end of the last century belonged to a 
higher class, socially and intellectually, than the Englishman 
or Irishman who expatriated himself with similar objects ; 
and he beat his competitors simply by perseverance, talent, 
and good conduct. Nearly all the topmost posts in the 
service came thus to be occupied by Scotchmen, and, as the 
patronage was virtually lodged with old Indians, an in- 
creasing swarm of young Scotch aspirants was constantl 
crowding in from below. The country reaped no snail 
advantage from this quasi-monopoly. From the savings of 
Indian Civil Servants came, with wneie help from the West 
Indies, those supplies of capital which have covered with 

crops the hungry hills of Aberdeenshire, and clothed the 
bleak moors of Tweeddale and Teviotdale with waving corn. 
Even when the gains of the employment had diminished, 
India still stood to Scotland in the relation of an honour- 
able and tolerably lucrative profession, and the Indian 
Civil Service and y have practically compensated the 
Scottish gentry for the absence of that field which the Church 
of England opens to the younger sons of English gentlemen. 
But the avenues to this most important sphere of Scottish 
activity have been all but closed by the late India Bill. 
A competitive examination, in which the Scottish candidates 
have hitherto been signally unsuccessful, supplies the whole 
of the Civil Service ; while the diminution in the number of 
Directors, and the addition of Government nominees to the 
Board, will seriously take away from that large share in the 
patronage of the Indian Army which was heretofore com- 
manded by Scotland. 

The small proportion of Scotchmen among the successful 
competitors for the Indian service has done much more 
than the contagion of recent examples in England to provoke 
a cry for a reform of the Universities. And there really 
does appear to be some ground for this growing want of 
confidence in the existing state of Scottish educational insti- 
tutions. Scotland seems to be paying a not unusual penalty 
for her early proficiency in the noble work of popular 
education. ile other countries have been imitating, 
emulating, and at last surpassing her, she has been content 
with the standards and instruments of knowledge which 

ve her priority at a time when the rest-of the world had 

y started in the race. Unless we have been peculiarly 
unfortunate in the samples which have fallen under our 
notice, a Scottish parochial or common school of the present 
day is altogether inferior to a fairly prosperous National 
school in England, assisted with Government funds, taught 
by a certificated master, and regularly ins And, at 
the other end of the scale, the Scottish Universities alto- 
gether fail in imparting that minute accuracy of knowledge, 
and those habits of laborious industry and careful observa- 
tion, which Oxford and Cambridge never ceased to foster, 
even when their system was narrowest. The truth is, 
the University of Edinburgh, which was erroneously 
supposed to be the type of Scottish Universities, acquired 
a reputation for supericrity over analogous institutions 
in England on the score of. its wider range of yf 
and with this reputation—which, at the beginning of 
century, att to the Scottish metropolis a crowd of 
young Englishmen of the finest it has ever since 
remained contented. But Oxford and Cambridge, while 
they have gradually extended their scheme of study, have 
given a more than rtionate extension to their system 
of examinations. ish education, while it is no longer 
distinguished from that of Scotland by servile adherence to 
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antiquated studies, differs from it in the free use of an engine 
of knowledge which it is possible to abuse, but of which it 
is impossible to overrate the efficiency and power. This 
difference in the method of training would in itself give 
English candidates trained at Oxford or Cambridge, or in 
any of the numerous institutions affected by their influence, 
a decided advantage over Scotchmen in a great competitive 
trial. For, in the Scottish Universities, examinations have 
hardly any place. They are a mode of qualifying for 
degrees which are rarely taken. The great majority of 
Scottish students merely attend certain courses of lectures, 
and, though their assiduity and attention are much greater 
than the antagonists of the lecture system would believe, no 
security is taken for the accuracy of their learning, and they 
are not systematically taught to give proof of their know- 
ledge, tersely, clearly, and rapidly, on paper. 

the existing mechanism of the Scottish 
Universities have been suggested as defective, and as re- 
quiring amendment. The key-stone of the system, as we 
now see it, is the Professoriate ; and we have read a good 
deal of keen controversy as to the persons who can best be 
trusted with the right of appointing to Professorships. A 
vacant chair in a Scottish University is sometimes filled by 
the Crown, sometimes by the existing Professors, and some- 
times by the Town Council of the locality in which the 
University is situated. Each of these authorities is accused 
of a particular kind of jobbing—the Crown being too often 
influenced by political partisanship, the Professors by per- 
sonal jealousy, and the Town Councils by religious prejudice. 
The necessity for sagacity and dispassionateness in the choice 
of Professors is indeed most urgent; and, if the Scottish 
Universities are really threatened with a Royal Commission 
and a Reform Bill, it is probable that some attempt 
will be made to introduce the ingenious scheme worked out 
by Sir Witu1am Hamitrton, for providing an electoral body 
at once external to the existing corporation of the Uni- 
versity, independent of political influence, and intellectually 
equal to the task confided to it. There are, however, some 
high authorities in Scotland who are of opinion that occa- 
sional mistakes in the appointment of Professors are a much 
less real and serious evil than the immaturity of the students 
who fill the lecture-rooms, A Scottish Professor of Greek— 
Professor Buackte, of Edinburgh, if we remember rightly — 
recently pointed out that he was constantly haranguing 
raw lads of thirteen or fourteen, who had barely mastered 
the Greek alphabet. It is, indeed, difficult to see how, with 
such a dead-weight, either the Professor or his class can 
make the slightest progress ; but the inconvenience, though 
serious, seems to us one which must be submitted to. 
Unless a new order of schools can be created in Scotland, 
and the habits of Scottish families materially changed, the 
Universities must be prepared to conduct the education 
of many of their students from the very elements onwards ; 
but it is idle to suppose that this can be managed so long as 
each department is presided over, as at present, by a single 
Professor. If Scottish scholars are really intended to com- 
pete with men trained in England, each Professor will have 
to be provided with a staff of assistants, and the advance 
from one class to another will have to be regulated by 
stringent examinations. Here, however, we are brought to 
the real difficulty of Scottish University Reform. The 
stipends of the Scotch Professors are derived almost exclu- 
sively from lecture fees, and this source of income would, at 
all events for a time, be seriously diminished by a rigid 
system of examination. How are the Professors, who are 
not too highly salaried at present, to be compensated 
for their loss} How are their assistants to be paid? 
The pecuniary circumstances of the majority of Scottish 
students would not allow the scale of fees to be raised, and 
the Universities have no misapplied funds—or hardly any— 
which can be recalled to their old or to better uses. Under 
the circumstances, the general feeling in Scotland would 
probably be in favour of making a claim on the purse of the 
Central Government; but, before that resource can be made 
available, Parliament will probably require that all others 
should be exhausted. It may be presumptuous in an 
Englishman to give a hint ; but we will just suggest that 
the revenues of certain English canonries have recently 
been applied to the endowment of University professorships. 
Now, since its great schism, the Established Church in 
Scotland is in a position in which few Churches have been 
before it. There are parts of its revenues of which, if the 
general suspicion be correct, it would be glad of an honour- 
able pretext for getting rid. The largeness and liberality of 


the theology which, to its great credit, it is beginning to 
oppose to the demagogic Christianity of its immediate rival, 
lead one to believe that it would willingly provide the funds 
for a solid improvement in Scottish education. 


THE FRENCH FINANCIAL CRISIS. 


gee theories of commerce and currency have never 
been popular in France, although many individual 
Frenchmen have become eminent as economical writers ; and 
it is not, perhaps, surprising that M. Maeng, in his late 
report on the Budget, appears to have thought it n 

to address himself to the prejudices of his countrymen, rather 
than to expound the true principles of political economy. M. 
TurErs, in some of the latest volumes of his history, adopts 
the extravagant delusions of NaPpo.Eoy, intimating his belief 
that England would have been starved into submission if the 
Continental system had been effectually carried out ; and the 
present Imperial Government is obliged to use the utmost 
caution in introducing liberal principles of trade. Nor is it 
altogether exempt trom responsibility for the collapse which 
has followed a period of extravagant speculation. Too much 
official countenance has been given to the vague impression 
that credit, which is but the shadow of wealth, can supply 
the place of the substance which it represents. The influ- 
ence which drew forth the hoards of ts and small 
tradesmen for investment in public works was undoubtedly 
beneficial to the community; but small capitalists have 
learned to calculate on premiums, instead of relying on 
interest or dividends, and now they are naturally alarmed 
at the disappointment or reversal of their expectations. 
According to the odd expression of M. Maeng, the present 
embarrassment “arises from prosperity itself, and from the 
excess of confidence.” “ By a happy necessity,” he adds, “ the 
efforts of the Government were directed, not to provoke, but 
to restrain the general eagerness, and to keep speculation, 
by reiterated warnings, within the limits of prudent reserve.” 

Prosperity and excess of confidence are, however, by no 
means synonymous terms, although it is likely enough that 
trade may be temporarily prosperous while every owner of 
money is willing to lend, and every projector eager to borrow. 
The Minister seems to think that a stock-jobbing mania is 
an advantage to a community, and yet he boasts that the 
efforts of the Government were directed to restraining the 
general eagerness of speculators. Generations will probably 
pass away before Continental statesmen will learn that 
it is no business of theirs to issue warnings to merchants 
or to money-dealers. The fact is, however, that the 
language of the official journals, and the manifestos of the 
favoured Crédit Mobilier, drowned all the exhortations 
to caution which were put forth when a reaction became 
imminent. The Bank of France gave a more effectual 
warning to speculators by contracting its discounts ; but it 
is doubtful whether the system of wholesome restriction 
might not have been adopted earlier if the Bank had been 
a purely commercial institution. The Finance Minister 
thinks it necessary, even now, to speak in an apologetic tone 
of the regulation by which the rate of interest is raised to its 
maximum, while all bills with more than a month to run are 
positively rejected. It is not safe for the State to identify itself 
with monetary vicissitudes. They may be borne when the 
consequences are inevitable, or attributable to the impru- 
dence or bad fortune of the sufferers ; but ruined speculators 
will always be ready to throw the blame of their misfortunes 
on a Government which, rightly or wrongly, claims for itself 
the responsibility which belongs to traders. 

A Minister who confined himself to his proper functions 
would escape the necessity of meeting commercial murmurs 
with lame explanations or useless denials. While the Bank 
of France is draining all the specie markets of Europe, there 
is little use in proving that, according to official statistics, 
gold and silver ought to be abundant. Bad harvests and 
purchases of silk have no doubt something to do with the 
unfavourable state of the exchanges ; but the Government, 
by adopting the jargon of “less legitimate means,” gratui- 
tously proclaims its own ignorance and helplessness. All 
causes which tend to the export of the precious metals, or 
of any other commodity, are equally legitimate; for they 
may be reduced to the simple fact that it is, for the moment, 
more profitable to send specie abroad than to keep it at home. 
The recent drain of gold to France has caused a certain 
amount of inconvenience in England, but the transaction 
has, at least as regards the sellers, been perfectly legitimate. 
The outlay of the Eastern war will fully account for a large 
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rtion of the deficiency ; and the overflow of French specu- 
tion into foreign stocks and shares may serve as an addi- 
tional explanation of the result. 

The difference between commerce and stock-jobbing seems 
still to be imperfectly comprehended on the other side of 
the Channel. The merchant who exchanges surplus produce 
for articles of import directly adds to the material wealth of 
the country ; but the recent activity of speculation in France 
was employed in a less profitable field. Subscriptions to a 
railway or to a mining adventure may be as fruitful of advan- 
tage as trading or manufacturing industry; but the subse- 

uent transfer of shares in the undertaking is, at the best, 
absolutely barren. The fortunes realized on the Bourse, 
like those acquired in the betting ring, are altogether taken 
out of the pockets of the losers, and add nothing to the wealth 
of the country. Legitimate trade consists in the transfer of 
commodities which are more valuable in the hands of the 
buyer than in those of the vendor; and although the pur- 
chase of securities for investment may generally be brought 
within this definition, time-bargains and the other operations 
of professional speculators are precisely equivalent to betting. 
After a period of feverish excitement in the share-market, 
a collapse, attended by general distress, follows as a neces- 
sary Co} uence ; but calm economists console themselves 
with the reflection that gambling never made a community 
either richer or poorer. The frequenters of TaTrersaLt’s 
are neither benefited nor injured, as a body, by the settling 
day after the Derby. The French nation has lost the money 
which was spent in the war, and it may temporarily feel 
the want of some millions of francs which have been sunk 
in foreign undertakings ; but the fortunes which have been 
won and lost on the Bourse merely amount to the transfer 
of figures in a ledger from one column to another. The dis- 
tress which follows a stock-jobbing mania arises from the 
circumstance that the sufferers always form the majority. 
Trade may be deranged by the diversion of small capitals 
from their ordinary investments ; but, after a time, money 
will flow back into its natural channels, and meanwhile the 
debtor and creditor accounts are exactly balanced. The 
crisis which at present alarms the French Government is, like 
the prosperity which preceded it, in a great degree unreal. 
M. Maenr’s boasts of the financial prosperity of the Empire 
are perhaps more justifiable than sincere ; for while his Report 
has the air of an apology by an advocate who is making the 
best of a bad case, there are probably good grounds for his 
practical conclusion that the existing difficulties will pass over. 

The accounts of the Bank of France are published with 
laudable fulness and regularity; and a similar exposition by 
the Crédit Mobilier would, at the present time, gratify a 
legitimate curiosity. The latter establishment was, at its com- 
mencement, the favourite, if not the creature, of the Govern- 
ment which now professes its desire to restrain speculation. 
The projectors undertook to supply joint-stock enterprises 
with the same facilities which regular commerce derives 
from ordinary banks ; and the large capital subscribed, together 
with the deposits and the expected receipts from debentures, 
were to be invested in purchases or mortgages of stock, 
and of every description of shares. During the inflation 
of the speculative mania, the directors announced to their 
constituents the realization of fabulous profits, and the 
real or supposed prosperity of the undertaking formed, as 
in all such cases, an element of its value. There was a 
time when the name of a notorious railway speculator 
in England added a considerable per-centage to the price 
of shares ; and, for similar reasons, the participation of the 
Crédit Mobilier in any new enterprise has often raised its 
stock toa premium. Although, however, it is possible that 
the capital of the shareholders may, in some instances, have 
been used in aid of profitable undertakings, the material 
returns of the investments can scarcely as yet have begun to 
show themselves, The dividends of the Company are the 
result of bargains for the transfer and re-transfer of securities ; 
and if it is still a winner on the balance of its transactions, 
the joint-stock associations with which it has been connected 
have probably suffered a corresponding loss. Had the success 
of the projectors been more complete and undeniable, the 
] of Directors would probably, by this time, have been 
incorporated into the public Administration. The Govern- 
ment may well congratulate itself that the St. Simonian 
experiment was first tried on the comparatively worthless 
subject of private capital. 

The last monthly return of the Bank of France is very 
unsatisfactory. Although, however, it shows a continued 
drain of bullion, there is reason to believe that the crisis is 


in a great degree factitious; and, in fact, since the date of 
the return, the amount of specie is said to have increased. 
It can easily be believed that the owners of hoards which 
had, for the first time, been transformed into paper securities, 
are alarmed at the only serious depression which has taken 
place within their limited experience ; but the partial suspen- 
sion of credit, though it inflicts injury on a certain class, indi- 
cates no diminution in the material resources of the country. 
The blow has not yet fallen on legitimate trade, for the com- 
mercial discounts of the Bank have extended to an amount 
of more than twenty millions sterling; and in case of 
need, it can secure itself against danger by restricting its 
accommodation. Commercial bills, representing existing 
property, always possess a real value; while the documents 
with which the Crédit Mobilier concerns itself are, for the 
most part, speculative anticipations of future profits. The 
French Government acts wisely in doing its utmost to calia 
excitement, and in postponing, as long as possible, the 
suspension of cash payments; for a wealthy community, like 
a solvent firm, can always surmount embarrassments which 
arise, not from a deficiency of assets, but from a con- 
fusion in the books. The Empzror may perhaps derive a 
useful lesson from the failure of his attempts to combine 
socialism with political economy. Another year of prosperity 
might have confirmed the delusion that working men ought 
to be bought by Government wages, the Parisian population 
by cheap bread, and capitalists, large or small, by gigantic 
associations for stock-jobbing. The old and despised system 
of laissez faire seems likely once more to vindicate its own 
soundness, Statesmen who are satisfied to leave well alone 
may, when the necessity arises, leave ill alone, in the confi- 
dence that it will right itself the sooner in the absence of 
official interference. 


THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 


‘oe citizens of the United States are now indulging 
_ without restraint in their favourite amusement. Most 
of their popular orators have, according to the American 
phrase, taken the stump, and wherever the indefatigable 
missionaries appear, an enthusiastic audience is ready to 
applaud them. In many towns, three simultaneous mass 
meetings assemble on the same day, to proclaim their 
adherence respectively to Bucnanay, to Fremont, and to 
Fi_more ; and it may be said, to the credit of the people, 
that breaches of the peace and collisions are rare in the more 
civilized States, although every speaker in turn announces the 
triumph of the candidate whom he supports as indispensable 
to the safety of the Union. The carnival has scarcely three 
weeks more to last, for the election will take place on the 
fourth of November. Although the result is still uncer- 
tain, it may safely be. anticipated that the domestic policy 
of the new President will be moderate and conciliatory, 
to the disappointment both of friends and of enemies. Four 
years ago, Mr. Pierce was almost unanimously elected, in 
the hope that he would discountenance the renewal of dan- 
gerous disputes between the Northern and Southern States ; 
but, unfortunately, the Prestpent understood the acqui- 
escence of his political opponents as an admission of weakness, 
and he has systematically used the power with which he has 
been entrusted for factions and sectional purposes. His 
successor will be met, at the commencement of his reign, by 
a vigorous and united Opposition in the country, and by a 
hostile majority either in the Senate or in the House of 
Representatives ; and it is highly improbable that, in the 
presence of numerous and vigilant adversaries, the Executive 
will identify itself either with the Abolitionists or with the 
Border Ruffians. 

The effect of party divisions on the foreign policy of the 
future Administration is more uncertain. In almost all 
countries, a weak Government is exposed to the temptation 
of putting itself forward as the champion of the national 
honour. The sham indignation which was fostered by Mr. 
Prerce and his Ministers against the English recruiting 
agents originated in the desire to divert public attention 
from Kansas, and to influence the Cincinnati Convention ; and 
another President, hampered by the resistance of the North 
or of the South, may possibly attempt to earn popularity by 
a similar device. Mr. Bucwanan has already — 
himself in favour of a filibustering policy—Mr. Fitmore is 
warmly supported by the notorious author of the Herrz trial, 
the Attorney-General —and Mr. Fremont, who 
repudiates the Ostend manifesto and the Cincinnati plat- 
form, may nevertheless think it his interest to prove that he 
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is not less warlike or aggressive than his rivals. Some of 
the Republican journals have been eager to applaud Mr. 
CorwiNe’s unscrupulous recommendation that the Isthmus 
should be seized by the Federal forces. A demonstration 
against England is, in fact, employed by American politicians 
in much the same manner as a No-Popery cry among our- 
selves. The device invariably attracts the mob for the 
time, unless their attention is previously occupied by some 
more pressing interest. The anti-recruiting agitation only 
failed because the news from Kansas was more exciting than 
the Philadelphia trials. 

The chances of election are, perhaps, on the whole, still in 
favour of the Democratic candidate. The party is thoroughly 
organised, long accustomed to supremacy, and in the South 
it is unopposed. Maryland alone, among the fifteen Slave 
States, may possih'y support Mr, Frmaore. The North is not 
equally unanimous in favour of Mr, Fremont ; and if Mr. 
Bucwanan can carry either New York or his own State of 
Pennsylvania, his success may be considered certain. Mr. 
Frumore’s friends hope so far to divide the electors as to 
render nomination in the first instance impossible ; and the 
consequence would be, that the right of electing the two 
chief officers of the Republic would pass respectively to the 
two branches of the Legislature. The Senate would then 
at once appoint Mr. Breckenrmpce Vice-President ; but it 
is doubtful whether any of the three candidates for the 
Presidency could secure a majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Fitmorw’s friends would probably keep 
aloof from both the great parties, and the Democrats 
might deem it their interest to refuse any compromise, 
and to defeat the election altogether. On the failure 
of the House to appoint, Mr. BreckenrIpGE would, as 
Vice-President, succeed at once to the chief magistracy of 
the Union ; and although he is only the second choice of his 
party, he would not the less secure to them the patronage of 
the Post Office, the Customs, and the other Federal depart- 
ments. It is possible, however, that the Democrats might 
find it necessary to give their votes in the House to Mr. 
Fitmore, for the purpose of excluding the Republican can- 
didate. In personal qualifications for the Presidency, he 
is perhaps superior to either of his opponents. Mr. Fre- 
mont is known too little, Mr. Bucnanan too much, and both 
represent extreme and irritated parties. The Whigs, who 
inherit the soundest traditions of Federal politics, almost 
unanimously support the American or Know-nothing candi- 
date ; and the accusations which are brought against him by 
partisans on both sides will probably secure him the votes of 
many moderate men, by indicating his neutral position. His 
policy during his former tenure of office was prudent and 
pacific, and it is not unlikely that he might allow the four 
years of his administration to pass without contriving a 
quarrel with England. 

The first test of the new President's ability will be fur- 
nished by his mode of dealing with the troubles in Kansas. 
He will at least enjoy the advantage of comparison with a 
predecessor whose administration of the Territory has been a 
masterpiece of injustice and dishonesty. Mr. Geary, the 
present Governor, has probably been instructed, in antici- 
pation of the election, to calm the agitation of the conflicting 
parties; but no prospect of substantial redress has yet been 
held out to the Free settlers. They are required to obey 
the iniquitous enactments of the Missourian invaders, until 
they can obtain their repeal by constitutional means; but 
they have no security for a fair election of their Assembly in 
the ensuing winter, nor can the intrusive Council be removed 
until after the lapse of more than two years. In the impro- 
bable event of a free representation of the actual residents, 
Southern settlers will still claim the right of bringing 
their slaves into the Territory, until both branches of the 
Legislature have concurred with a Governor appointed by 
Mr. Preror in the prohibition of slavery. The Executive 
has done its utmost to ensure the triumph of the South, but 
the Northern States will scarcely acquiesce in the complete 
subjugation of the Free settlers. 

It is not for foreigners to devise a settlement of the 
difficulty which has been so imprudently created; but a 
compromise is always practicable when opposing parties 
wish to avoid a collision, and a rational and honest arrange- 
ment would receive general support in all parts of the 
Union. The Northern Democrats occupy their present 
ambiguous position as supporters of slavery, in preference to 
adopting a policy which might tend to detach the Slave 
States from the Federation. If they could secure their 
object by removing the cause of difference, many of them 


might be glad to relieve themselves of responsibility for the 
extension of Southern institutions. The Republicans, on 
the other hand, long accustomed to defeat, might not be un- 
willing to accept moderate and reasonable terms ; and, under 
the administration of a President who could be trusted, the 
minor difficulties of a compromise would disappear of them- 
selves, 

It deserves to be remarked that the dangers which 
threaten the Union arise from social or economical causes, 
while the hope of a remedy depends on the freedom and 
elasticity of the Republican constitution. The slave-owners 
of Missouri would not be less exclusively attached to their 
own interests under a despotism than they are at present ; 
nor could their dispute with the free settlers be advan- 
tageously arranged by the direct intervention of a Central 
Government. A system of free institutions allows of delay, 
of compromise, and of experiments by which contending 
parties can measure their moral and material strength, 
Unchecked discussion and the habit of submitting to the 
will of the majority may not be as sudden in their operation 
as cannon and bayonets ; but the conclusions to which they 
lead are generally satisfactory and final. It is true that the 
language of the Southern leaders is, at the present moment, 
extravagantly violent. Mr. Wisk, the Governor of Virginia, 
calls on his fellow-citizens to secede from the Union if 
Fremont is elected; and he is not ashamed, as chief 
Executive Officer of his State, to denounce as a traitor a 
Mr. Bours, who has declared that the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise was a grievous injury to the slave-owners. 
Nevertheless, the Union will not be dissolved, for the 
simple reason that the South would lose by secession all the 
objects for which it is contending. Governor WIsE com- 
plains that slave property is valueless in that part of Virginia 
which adjoins a Free State ; but disunion would double the 
risk by repealing the Fugitive Slave Law. The South is 
struggling for more than its share in the Territories of the 
Republic; buta division would throw all unoccupied districts 
into the hands of Northern immigrants. It is perhaps, on 
the whole, desirable that the Republican party should acquire 
greater experience and more complete organization before it 
takes possession of the Government. Mr. Bucnanan’s ag- 
gressive propensities will be checked by a formidable Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Finmore has the advantage over the rival can- 
didates of comparative freedom from pledges. If, however, 
Mr. Fremont takes possession of the White House, he need 
not fear the absence from Washington of the Southern 
Senators and Representatives. As Governor WIsE admits, 
there are traitors to be found, even in Virginia, who will 
not refuse office under a Republican President. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF TALK. 
Ts ediles of the metropolis are pursuing their pastime 
after their accustomed fashion, and with the usual results. 
Whenever a piece of real business has to be discussed, 
the affair always ends, after three or four hours of talk, in 
a motion for the previous question, or the next order of the 
day, a proposal for adjournment, or a reference back to a 
committee which has already reported to no purpose. One 
is reminded, on reading their proceedings, of the now-ex- 
ploded style of business in the Court of Chancery, in the time 
of Lord Expor—when a cause was sure to be disposed of by 
referring all the difficulties to the Master, and to be reopened, 
after a decorous interyal of a few years, bya judgment declaring 
that the Master had miscarried, and referring the question 
back to the same functionary to set himself right, or to make 
a new blunder, as the case might be. If it were not for the 
new-fangled Board of Works, we might have feared that the 
fine old Conservative mode of doing business had been 
forgotten ; but this popular body has inherited the spirit of 
delay, if not the spirit of wisdom, which belonged to the 
Courts of Equity in by-gone times, before their pace was 
uickened to meet the requirements of this go-ahead age. 
hether the subject is subterranean or superficial—the con- 
struction of a new sewer, or the reform of an old street— 
the choice of offices for the assembled worthies themselves, or 
the adjustment of the relative functions of their engineer and 
his clerks—the end is always the same. In some form or 
other, the matter is adjourned. Meanwhile, the grand object 
has been gained—the deputies have displayed their eloquence, 
the speaker has intervened with Parliamentary dignity, some 
hours have been solemnly wasted, and as for the question at 

issue, that of course may be settled at a future time. 
Among the most recent subjects which have come before 
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the Board, was one second only in importance to the hopeless 
enterprise of the London drainage. A Committee had been 
appointed to report on the best means of effecting a ae 
communication from London Bridge to the West End, by the 
south side of the river. It is hard to understand, except 
on the cireumlocution principle, why such a road still remains 
to be made. A simple geographical fact is decisive as to its 
importance. The river is convex to the north, and concave 
to the south. A straight line from the London Bridge 
terminus to Westminster Bridge lies, therefore, considerably 
to the south of the river, and is, in fact, not more than two- 
thirds of the distance which has to be traversed by vehicles 
pursuing the usual route through the City and the Strand. 
In point of time, the disproportion is still greater, owing to 
the excessive traffic which chokes the bridges and streets of 
the City. The Committee to whom the matter was referred, 
after spending six months in deliberation, produced a plan 
which was explained to the Board by the Superintending 
Surveyor, with the lukewarm comment that he knew no par- 
ticular reason why the street should not have 
begun at a different point and followed a different line. No 
sooner was the scheme announced than amendments poured 
in from every side. Mr. Cotumson moved that the new 
street should commence at the Town Hall, but he did not 
seem to have any very definite idea as to where it should go 
to. Ultimately, however, after much talking, he withdrew 
his motion, thinking “that he should peril his position” by 
pressing it. What Mr. Con.inson’s position may be, or how 
it would be perilled by a street from the Town Hall lead- 
ing anywhere, we are at a loss to understand. Besides 
this, there was Mr. Dovutton’s amendment, and Mr. 
D’IrranGer’s plan, and Mr. Irvinr’s new and original line, 
and. Mr. Wriaut’s motion for a reference to the Surveyor, 
and a second motion by Mr. Cotiinson to send everything 
back to the Committee. Then came the architect’s observa- 
tion that the plan must be ready in a few weeks to comply 
with the standing orders, and Mr. Ware's opinion in favour 
of “further investigation,” and Mr. NicHoLay’s curious remark 
that “delay had been the salvation of the Board”—followed 
by a more pertinent than graceful suggestion from Mr. Leste, 
that people would be saying, “ You are a precious Board ; you 
cannot even settle among yourselves about a street.” During 
all this discussion, nobody seemed to pay any regard to the 
merits of the scheme proposed by the Committee—if it had 
any merits, which very likely it had not; and the result was 
that the Committee was set to work to begin again, with 
new instructions to prepare new plans to be discussed at 
some future meeting. Now, we do not complain of the 
Board for proposing and comparing a variety of projects, 
even though some of them should be palpably absurd ; but 
we want to know what good the Committee has done—how 
much “ salvation” the Board has secured by the delay of six 
months which it has already occasioned—and what benefit is 
to be expected from a reference back to a select body whose 
decision, deservedly or undeservedly, appears to be regarded 
by the majority of the Board with indifference, if not 
contempt. 

We do not know who were the members of this particular 
Committee, nor does it much matter, for exactly the same 
treatment seems to be applied to all the Committees which 
it is the settled practice of the Board to appoint on 
every possible subject. There was one, for instance, which 
reported last week on the site of offices for the use of the 
Board. Whenever the metropolitan Parliament becomes 
more than ordinarily excited, its ruling passion for techni- 
calities displays itself in unusual force ; and this being a very 
Interesting, and indeed almost a personal question, a 
multitude of nice points of form were raised. The 
Committee was said to have exceeded its instructions. 
Could its report be received? Might not the report 
be referred back? Would it be competent to appoint 
a new Committee? The chairman thought not ; but perhaps 
| might follow the example of Her Maszsry in dealing 
with the House of Lords, pt infuse fresh blood into it. Then 
came a motion to adopt the report, which the chairman 
pronounced out of order; and while the contumacious 
member was proceeding, amid much confusion, to argue the 
point, a motion was dexterously carried “to proceed to the 
next order on the paper.” So that business was shelved like 
the Borough street, and the Board proceeded to discuss one 
of its favourite questions of privilege. This arose out of the 
apparently harmless fact, that the assistant-engineer, Mr. 
Smiru, had, in the absence of his chief, informed one of the 
members of the Board of the estimated cost of the Sea- 


Reach Tunnel. There was not the smallest reason to 
pose that the estimate had any relation whatever to the 
probable cost, or that it had any other significance than 
might have belonged to half a dozen figures put down at 
random by any other Mr. Smita in the metropolis. The 
worthlessness of the figures was, indeed, one of the chief 
arguments used to prove the iniquity of Mr. Smirn in 
revealing them to a presumably critical member. Poor 
Mr. Samira was fairly bewildered by the cross-examination 
to which he was exposed, and confessed himself quite 
unable to solve the grave questions of moral responsibility 
with which he was assailed. It was in vain that he 
was asked whether he considered himself the servant of 
the members individually, of the Board in its collective 
wisdom, or of his immediate superior, the engineer-in-chief 
He could only confess his ignorance, and beg the Board 
to enlighten him ; but the Board was equally unable to decide 
the all-important question. The precise nature of Surru’s 
responsibility was vehemently discussed for four hours, in all 
its bearings; and after weighing the obligations of co 

on the one hand, and the duty of not being tampered wii 
on the other—after debating votes of censure aimed at the 
crime of obtaining “crude information on the important 
subject of the main drainage of the metropolis,” and hearing 
the elaborately candid exposition of the engineer-in-chief— 


‘the metropolitan worthies felt their dignity satisfied, and 
' got out of the difficulty, as they had escaped so many others, 


by carrying a motion for the previous question. 

But it is the great drainage scheme which best displays 
the peculiar talent of this central vestry. A month or two 
ago, we thought that the Board had made a clean sweep of 
their past labours and prepared to start afresh, by referring 
the whole question back to the engineer. With commendable 
industry a Report was produced, but a new obstacle arose 
in the shape of certain forgotten resolutions which had never 
been formally repealed. Notices of repeal, involving more 
delay, had to be given; and after the knotty question, whe- 
ther two motions could be rescinded in one resolution, had 
been settled, the Report at length came under consideration. 
It suggested four alternative plans. The first was that 
which Sir B. Hatt had rejected—the second, that against 
which Erith had protested—the third proposed an outfall in 
Long Reach—and the last involved the construction of a 
sewer to the sea, and two new Thames tunnels between 
London and Greenwich. The Act of Parliament which 
hatched the Board had insisted that the sewage should not 
flow or pass into the Thames in or near the metropolis; and 
of course there was much argumentation as to the precise 
meaning of the word “ near,” and the extent of the obligation 
imposed by the statute. It is scarcely necessary, however, 
to follow the subtle distinctions by which the question of 
interpretation was illustrated in the debate, especially as 
a view of the matter was suggested by some of the members 
which certainly has a great tendency to simplify the duties 
of the Board :—“If our plan does not accord with the Act, 
let the Act be altered to accord with our plan.” Nothing 
could be simpler than this proposal ; but the only misfortune 
is, that if it should be adopted, there will be an end of the 
grand scheme of purifying our unfortunate river. However, 
there seems little reason to fear that either this or any other 
proposition will be carried before the career of the Board 
shall have come toa close ; for the last discussion terminated, 
like every other, in the successive rejection of a variety of 
independent motions and amendments, and the adjournment 
of the consideration of the engineer’s report to a more con- 
venient season. Some of the most material circumstances 
dwelt upon in the long debate were that Mr. Doutron had 

his mind, that Mr. Nicnotay was guided in his 
opinions by the daily and weekly press, and that Mr 
Deputy Harrison was surprised at the honourable member 
for Marylebone’s servility, and — be ashamed to follow 
the suggestions of a newspaper arti 

Is there any one who still believes that the main object 
of the Metropolis Local Management Act will ever be 
carried out by the present machinery ? We would not on any 
account be impatient. The task of draining a huge city like 
London, without — the river, is doubtless a difficult 
one; and if the Board shown the slightest aptitude for 
business, we should be content to allow them a reasonable, 
or even an unreasonable, time for deliberation upon it. But 
in every matter, from the —. to the most complicated, 
which they have taken in hand, they have shown the same 
incapacity. While unnumbered points of form have been 
discussed, not one single public work has been so much as 
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commenced. The Act was an experiment intended to create 
a working body of men of business. It has produced only a 
nest of conceited triflers. The experiment has utterly failed, 
and we hope that the next session of Parliament will end it. 


AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN. 


“¢\ APTAIN ! art thou not ashamed to be called captain ? 
If captains were of my mind, they would truncheon 
you out, for taking their names upon you before you have 
earned them. You a captain, you slave! For what? For 
tearing a poor” young woman’s, “ruff in a” Windsor Theatre! 
“ Hea captain !” We much fear that, as regards Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest, the public is inclined to address him much as 
Mistress Doll Tear-Sheet apostrophises good Captain Pistol. 
We have been disposed to forgive, if not to forget, the 
claims which that distinguished m established to the 
character of an officer and a gentleman in the matter investi- 
gated last year before the Windsor magistrates. We did 
not wish to judge harshly the disreputable proceedings even 
of a young nobleman in disreputable company. We were 
willing to stretch to the utmost the adage that boys will be 
boys, and that a fool must act according to his folly. But 
eccentricities which are comparatively not worth noticing 
behind the scenes of a tenth-rate theatre, are something of a 
public nuisance when carried into Her Maszsty’s barracks. 
Lord Ernest Vane Tempest appears as incorrigible as the boy 
Jones. The offence must be thoroughly dealt with this time. 
Wehave had more than enough of practical jokes. Warning is 
thrown away. We cannot afford once a year to have public 
feeling outraged, and the character of the British army com- 
promised, by such proceedings as those which took place 
at Hounslow some time ago, and which, it seems, have just 
been repeated at Brighton. 
Although we, of course, abstain from prejudging a case 


in which the evidence is not formally before us, it appears: 


beyond a question that there is some mysterious specialty 
in the barrack life of young officers in a crack regiment. 
Anything so outrageous as the practical-joke system could 
never, by the utmost ingenuity of malice, have been invented 
—scarcely even by the ingenious author of Railways and 
Revolvers in Georgia. ‘ Lord Ernest Vane Tempest may or 
may not have been guilty of all that he is charged with 
in the matter of Cornet Ames—this we shall learn: in due 
time. But at any rate this much is certain—that the sort 
of thing which he is charged with is a substantive indis- 
putable fact. Somehow or other, it is the rule of the ser- 
vice. Instances are constantly occurring of the system. In 
1853, at Preston—since that time at Hounslow—and in 
other cases too familiar to need specifying, we find it to be 
the well-known practice for certain young officers, sometimes 
with the connivance of their superiors, to make the service 
intolerable: to their brother officers by a certain line of con- 
duct. This conduct is so well understood that it is reduced 
toarule. The thing reappears, from time to time, without 
the slightest reason that any one can understand. It is 
characterized by the equable simplicity of a law—it is 
normal, Given, a quiet young man, a poor young man, a 
simple young man, a middle-class young man—surround him 
with fast young men with fine names, fine fortunes, or fine 
credit with their tradesmen, and a fine disregard of every 
honourable and decent feeling—and we can then calculate 
the matter with as much certainty as we had calculated the 
particulars of last Monday’s eclipse. The youth is to be 
got out of the regiment. It is too much to endure the me- 
diocrity of dull respectability and common-sense decency. 
The process is one and uniform. He is to be “chaffed,” talked 
at, insulted, sneered at, after an elaborate and precomposed 
formula. Perhaps this fails. He is too slow or too honest 
to take, though he cannot but feel, the offence. He will 
not sell out. Stronger measures must be adopted. He is 
to be waylaid in the dark. He or his horse is to be cropped. 
His whiskers or his charger’s tail are to be snipped off. His 
rooms are to be invaded, his clothes spoilt, his regimentals 
insulted, his furniture smashed, and his bed soaked with water. 

‘This, we say, is the regular thing. We know all about 
military practical jokes, just as children understand the 
rationale of an apple-pie bed. But, eminent as the jest 
may be in either case, it does not bear repeating. The father 
of a family does not allow this sort of thing more than once 
in a way—it becomes a bore. We take the liberty of saying 
that we must have barrack life and our young officers’ 
manners reformed at once, and once for all. These out- 
rages must be put an end to, finally and completely. Thus 


far, we have dealt with the matter in a quiet conciliatory 
way, and we must now go on the other tack. Public opinion 
has developed itself. Lord HarpiycE published memoran- 
dums and General Orders, the Horse Guards has pro- 
nounced, courts-martial and military investigations have 
been tried—but all these remedies have notoriously failed. 
The conventional rules of the service, and “the feelings 
becoming an officer and a gentleman,” are insufficient safe- 
guards. Stronger measures, of some sort or other, must be 
adopted. If young officers will pump upon their comrades, 
crop their whiskers, drench their beds, and if the honour 
of the service cannot repress these little playful ways, the 
case must be dealt with in some other manner. Somehow or 
other, we regret to say it, we have not that confidence in 
courts-martial which induces us to think that they afford 
the best mode either of arriving at the truth or of repressing 
the evil. As regards the latter point, the Brighton affair 
sufficiently proves the utter failure of military investigations 
and military regulations. Under ordinary circumstances, 
we prefer leaving each profession and calling to deal with its 
own irregularities. The honour and character of every social 
grade is generally in the safest keeping when under its own 
internal Jaws. Thus the clergy, generally speaking, may be 
supposed best qualified to deal with strictly clerical offences. 
The etiquette of the bar and of medical society regulates, 
with tolerable efficiency, the conduct of lawyers and doctors. 
The exceptions which occasionally occur are so exceptional 
as to prove that the rule works well. In colleges, and in public 
schools even, there is enough of self-respect and self-control 
among boys and very immature young men to prevent gross 
offences against the decencies of life. The army, unfortunately, 
is the great professional exception. It seems that it cannot be 
trusted to preserve its own character. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, there is undoubtedly a general feeling that “ military 
fracas” and practical joking are not to be repressed by ~~ 
mands or by the present powers vested in courts-martial. We 
say this in no unkind feeling, but simply as a matter of fact. 
We will only add that the public will watch with something 
more than anxiety, or even jealousy, the decision of the J udge- 
Advocate as to the constitution of the forthcoming court of 
inquiry. Indeed we cannot conceal from ourselves that there 
is a growing tendency in the popular mind to supersede our 
present conventionalisms by some return to the vigorous sim- 
plicity and earnest barbarism of first principles of justice. 
There is something of a rough truthfulness about primitive 
views and practices in law, as in other things. No doubt the 
lex talionis was suited only to a coarse state of things and to 
a rude people. But when fine distinctions and delicate codes 
break down, we are forced at least to think of falling back 
upon some simpler, more intelligible, and more practical sort 
of punishment. Failing one thing, we must try another. 
If the restraints which ought to influence an officer and a 
gentleman prove nugatory, we must adopt the course which 
is applied to those who are not officers and gentlemen. It 
is really very shocking, in the case of a personage with so 
very fine aname and so superfine a lineage as Lord Ernest 
Vane Tempest, to hint at anything like a sound flogging, or 
compelling him to appear on parade with his head half shaved, 
and then to be dismissed from the barracks under’ the 
military salute of a certain tune which we are not called 
upon to specify more particularly. But, as we have said, 
if the present state of the military code and administration 
fails to provide a remedy for outrages on military discipline, 
gentlemanly feeling, and common decency, we must | 

elsewhere. We shall be only too glad if the practical result 
of this Brighton affair should be to prove that our 
suggestion is needless and uncalled for. 


THE DECLINING EFFICIENCY OF PARLIAMENT. 

HE party of which the Quarterly Review is the organ, and 
T for which it is so hard to find oe name, is fond of howailing 
the decay of Opposition as the source of all the evils of the day. 
A good re they say, and truly say, makes a good fight— 
a good fight makes cautious and valiant combatants—and prudent 
and om Ministers are exactly what we want. The whole 
difficulty lies in constructing the Opposition—obtain that motive 
power, and the whole machine goes well. Mr. Disraeli, in 
2 at the close of last Session, humorously proposed that an 

pposition should be created by the common consent of all 
parties in the House—that all conceivable opinions on Parliamen- 
tary subjects should be divided into two batches, of which the 
Conservatives should take one, and the Liberals the other. The 
two parties would then start fair, and they could begin a contest 
for power with a reasonable prospect of good sport. He re 
sented it as a great shame that a man should vote for the 
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and then sw the Irish Church, and as quite against the well- 
known rule of the ame that an opponent of Church-rates should 
wish to conciliate foreign Powers. If men could but be induced 
to rhe geod without any belief whatever in the opinions they 
prof to entertain, there would be no objection to grouping 
them into arbitrary divisions. But experience unfortunately 
shows us that a party, in order to work well, must have a general 
persuasion that it has a cause to support—that, on a certain 
number of important questions, its members think alike, and 
that truth lies on their side. At the present day there 
is no such cause—there is no such harmony of opinion. After 
the passing of the Reform Bill, four or five great questions were 
brought forward ; and within the last quarter of a century they 
beet discussed and settled. They are over. Nine-tenths of 
the House of Commons are agreed about them. Every session 
sees a host of minor measures proposed to the consideration of 
Parliament; but about these, four out of six men who sit on the 
same side of the House differ in opinion. How, then, can the 

at ideal of the Quarterly and . Disraeli be restored, and 
a hundred and thirty members be got to vote, on every pos- 
sible point, against three hundred and twenty-five others who 
shall hold opinions diametrically opposite to theirs? Parties are 
broken up Sedines they have come to a substantial agreement. 
It is possible that, in course of time, another class of important 
questions may be brought forward, one pag bound up with 
each other to provoke a common assent or dissent, and then 
parties will naturally revive. But they will as naturally decay 
again when those questions are settled. 

The new number of the Quarterly treats this subject in a 
more candid and temperate manner than it usually adopts on 
political topics. But the article has nothing better to give us for 
our guidance than the expression of a faint wish that an active 
and powerful Opposition dhoutd be established. We might as well 
wish that the tide should cease to flow and ebb. The temporary 
decay of party government is the inevitable result of free discus- 
sion, an extended public opinion, and the common sense which 
makes defeated politicians accept the settlement of a question 
decided against them. And is it absolutely certain that Parliament 
must necessarily be inefficient because parties are broken up? If 
so, the worst thing that could happen to a nation governed by 
representative institutions would be that political truth should 
largely prevail. Directly that it made converts beyond a certain 
point, it would cease to meet with the proper quantity of resolute 
opponents, and then our whole system of government would be 
endangered. It would be well if nothing worse could be said 
against the present House of Commons than that it refuses to 
worship the ghost of Protection, and to interfere with the set- 
tlement of religious differences in Ireland. We should be glad 
if these were the only signs of its declining efficiency. It is not 
of the votes given on such questions by the men who are there 
that we have to complain, but of the men themselves. The stand- 
ing evil is, that we have the wrong sort of constituencies, and the 
wrong sort of representatives. England has outlived a great 
many alarming symptoms and deadly maladies, and will 

bably continue to outlive many more; but the lowering 
of the standard of her representatives is certainly one of the 
most serious dangers that have ever tried her excellent con- 
stitution. During the last four-and-twenty years, each Par- 
liament has been worse than that which preceded it. A man 
need not be a great alarmist to note, with dissatisfaction, that 
there are no rising members of the House—that there is no 
man in the Commons, under forty, of extraordinary promise—and 
none, except Lord Stanley, who is clearly marked out for office. 
The old Whig families, who have kindly consented to manage us 
for so many generations, have been visited with an extraordinary 
sterility, and seem positively unable to p the honours 
within their reach for lack of hands to hold them. The heirs 
of Tory families do not rise above after-dinner addresses to 
admiring farmers. The House is full of jobbing lawyers and 
jobbing railway directors, of hungry applicants for petty offices, 
of empty-head d adventurers who waste the public time in abor- 
tive discussions of subjects only suited to platform oratory, 
and of men returned to represent what is called an interest. A 
railway runs from A to B; and the chairman, } pane placing 
an army of porters at A, and of policemen at B, and dazzling the 
minds of the inhabitants of those towns by visions of clerkships, 
station-masterships, and profitable contractorships, gets himself 
returned for A, and a trusty friend for B ; and the whole Parlia- 
mentary life of these two imperial statesmen is devoted to 
resisting all attempts to infringe the monopoly of their railway. 
A small portion of the overpowering host of lawyers does really 
devote itself in some degree to promoting, assisting, or 
retarding practical legislation ; but the greater number only get 
into Parliament in order to be bought off. The aristocratical 
nominees form, if possible, a still worse class. In the old days, 
when nomination boroughs were plentiful, a great lord had some 
pride in returning members who would do him credit ; and after 
providing for the claims of his family, he had still the power and 
the wish to promote men of mark and merit. Now, the counties 
and boroughs which are confessedly under dictation are ordered 
to return young gentlemen who take a pleasure in going down 
to Westminster as to a rather stupid club, and who dawdle 
and sleep there without even an attempt to understand what 
passes. And even constituencies which have a choice open to 
them seem to think that, as in the nature of things they must 


elect a man without understanding, they will get some glory and 
insure some respectability if they elect a nobleman’s son. Culti- 
vated and thinking men, of in dent mind, character, and 
position, who are more qualified to take an active and efficient 
Fact in useful legislation than to captivate ten-pound house- 
olders by appeals to popular or prejudice—who have 
studied the art and science of government rather than the rhetoric 
of the hustings—appear to be less and less in request with the 
existing electoral body. The House of Commons has still a very 
high and deserved reputation, because it contains men of Euro- 
pean fame, and of first-rate intellect ; but if we take the members 
who have obtained their seats within the last ten years, and 
those who are under forty, and compare them with their seniors, 
we shall find a difference which may well strike us with dismay. 
The writer in the Quarterly is quite elated with the tho hi 
that, however much parties are broken up in Parliament, they 
remain intact in the country, and that electioneering attorn 
still fight over the registration lists, and claim victories for the 
Liberals or the Conservatives. But if, after they are elected, the 
Liberals turn out Conservatives, and the Conservatives confess 
themselves Liberals, we do not see that it makes much difference 
under which name they triumph. Tiverton, we are informed by 
the Parliamentary guide-books, returns two Liberals; but Mr. 
Disraeli complains that Lord Palmerston is so desperately Con- 
servative that there is no reasonable prospect of the Conservatives 
attacking him with success. It would be quite immaterial to 
most of the candidates under which head they ranked themselves. 
But although it is the same thing to the candidates, to the 
constituencies, and to the nation, it is not at all the same thing 
to the conductors of the machinery of electioneering. 
Reform Club, and the Reform attorneys, and the Reform public- 
houses, want to beat the Carlton Club and the Carlton attorneys 
and public-houses. Each set wants to show that theirs is 
true shop at which to apply for the purchase of that social dis- 
tinction which a seat in Pastiensent confers. Instead of con- 
sidering all this ne oe of clubs and attorneys as a healthy 
sign, showing the latent vitality of parties, we regard it as a 
degradation and a nuisance. e are delivered over to a set of 
pettifoggers without a single political principle or aspiration, 
who, by a great deal of petty interference and low mancuvring, 
acquire an influence which they let out to the highest bidder at the 
nextelection. We heartily wish that the whole machinery of cor- © 
ruption could be swept away ; but while the constituencies remain 
what they are, a complete change is scarcely to be hoped for. 
The next dissolution of Parliament, whenever it may occur, 
will furnish an occasion of trial. It is possible that, before it 
takes place, a question may arise which will seriously divide the 
opinions of the country, and the answer to which will range the 
members of a new House cf Commons into two great groups, 
having some resemblance to the old ies that sat on t 
right and the left of the Speaker's chair. . But there does not 
appear any present reason to anticipate that any question of 
internal politics will gain such an importance within the next 
ear or two. The constituencies will, therefore, find themselves 
+ with candidates who have no real difference of opinion to 
distinguish them. Will the spectacle of the declining efficiency 
of Parliament arouse them to a sense of their ye 
and induce them to select representatives who have some 
fitness for imperial legislation, and some willingness to devote 
themselves to it? If not, the evil which has long been growing 
will soon attain a height which will make it impossible to 
——— or to trifle with it; and the efficiency of Parliament 
ill decline to a level that will imperatively demand a restora- 
tion of its vigour. Those who have studied the history of 
England may feel sure that the country will, at the last hour, 
embrace any change rather than see its powers of administration 
and legislation materially -_ 1 If the rule of the ten-pound 
honesiehdeun becomes insufferable—if it gives us nothing but 
jobbing directors, jobbing lawyers, and ignorant lords as our 
representatives—its days are numbered. Unless, at the next 
election, the constituencies give us a better House of Commons— 
unless they return a fair proportion of men fit and willing to 
govern an empire, and not merely intriguing for their private 
interests—the country will begin to ask whether the time has 
not arrived for a new aad sweeping Reform Bill. 


MR. BEST ON CODIFICATION, 
yeas is more singular than the fascination which abuses 


sometimes exercise over ingenious and powerful minds. Re- 
form, like other things, grows vulgar with time; and there is a 
very intelligible satisfaction in exposing the weakness, the folly 
and the ignorance of those who have, perhaps noisily, trium 
over similar defects in others. There is no subject in which such 
feelings have more influence than in that of Law Reform, nor is 
there any part of that subject in which they display themselves 
so prominently as in the question of Codification. The Judges 
fell upon the Bills which were intended to form a Criminal Code 
in 1854, in the spirit in which the tea-tables of a country town 
fall on a lady’s character. Mr. Justice Coleridge thought that 
Russell on Crimes contained as much criminal law as any human 
being need want to know—in which he was perhaps not far 
wrong. Mr. Baron Alderson discovered that, by the new Act, a 
man might commit murder by shooting at a pheasant, which he 
might do equally well under the present law ; and the Lord Chief 
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Justice of the Common Pleas revelled in the imperfect apprecia- 
tion which the Commissioners di ed of the of offences 
which nothing but the judicial character can enable a person to 


discuss with that perfect combination of propriety and plain 
speaking for which his lordship is so remarkable. It is only 
when they are consulted upon the subject that the Judges can 
give the reasons which lead them to the conclusion that it would 
be highly injurious to the public that they should ever administer 
any other system of law than that under which they have risen 
to their present dignity ; but the publication of the papers of the 
Juridical Soeiety has afforded one of the most distinguished 
of our legal Conservatives a channel for a formal attack u 

the whole principle and practice of Codification. The subject 
has always seemed to us so clear in principle — whatever 
might be its practical difficulties—that we are glad to learn what 
on a distinguished writer as Mr. Best has to say against it. 

He begins by defining his terms. “Codification,” he says, 
“means,” in the sense in which he intends to use the word, “ the 

ocess of collecting into a code or of written laws a num- 

of seattered pre-existing laws;” and the thesis which he has 

to maintain is, that the existing condition of the law of England 
is such that to collect it into one would be disadvan- 
tageous. His first argument is, that “the codif\ i of a 
large body of pre-existing law is an organic change; it 
is an act as violent and exceptional in the legal as a revo- 
lution im the political condition of a State .... The over- 
turning the legal system of an ancient country, casting all its 
laws into the alembic of a few minds . . . . can only be justified 
bya... . necessity, the onus of proving which lies on those 
who propose the experiment.” It is obvious that, in this passage, 
Mr. Best uses the words “ codify” and “codification” in a 
sense entirely different from that in which he announced his 
intention of using them. If “ codification ” means no more than 
the collecting of pre-existing laws into one written body, how 
ean it “overturn the legal system of an ancient country ?” How 
can it make any difference at all, ex the difference of conve- 
nience? A little further on, Mr. Best himself says that the con- 
solidation of the Statute Laws must, in the great majority of cases, 
be ‘advantageous, as condensing and sim hifying our legal 
system.” If this is so, “ codifying” can hardly am “ organic 
ehange.”’ As to that part of the law which is contained in the 
Statute Book, it would be, by Mr. Best’s own confession, no 
change at all, except for the better. So far, therefore, as the 
Statute Law is concerned, Mr. Best acts the part of a 
legal Balaam—he sets out to curse Codification, and he blesses 
it altogether. There is, however, a drop of bitterness in the cup, 
which poisons ail. The Statute Law may be codified with im- 
unity, or even with advantage; but to lay a sacrilegious 
nger on the Common Law, is to fly in the face of Justi- 
nian and Oliver Goldsmith, who, “in the seventh number of 
a periodical called The Bee,” quotes Sallust, Virgil, and Chryso- 
stom, to show that customary laws are preferable to written laws. 
His reasons are, that “custom partakes of the nature of parental 
injunction—it is — by the people themselves, and observed 
with a willing obedience ;” also that it is difficult to discover 
the defects in eustoms, because “a friendly prejudice stands up 
in their favour;” and further, that “custom executes itself” 

... Whilst “written laws are to be executed by another.” 
“ A customary law,” says Mr. Best—and he says it in italics— 
“is the safest and soundest base for the legal system of a country.” 
“ At the base of the whole” of our | system, “lies the 
customary law, in virtue of its antiquity and hold on the minds 
of the people, extending its roots in every direction, and by its 
vis inertia o pone stern impediment to sudden and dangerous 
change.” e whole of his views upon the subject are triumph- 
antly summed up in an epigram. “Customary law is a law of 
principles—written law is a law of language.” 

Mr. Best’s plea on behalf of an uncodified state of the law 
consists of four averments. He contends, first, that there is in 
England such a thing as unwritten law—secondly, that un- 
written law is a law of oe that written law 
is a law of language, and not of principles—and fourthly, that 
if unwritten law were written, it would cease to be a law of 
principles, and would become a law of language. Each of these 
averments we traverse. 

That the common law was once matter of oral tradition may be 
very true; but centuries have passed since that tradition was 
reduced to writing, and the Courts are as much bound in the 
—- day ty ale, Coke, and Sheppard, as by the Statute 

ook itself. The sacrilege which Mr. t so pathetically de- 
precates has been already committed. Littleton was guilty of 
the “ violent and exceptional act” of embodying the law of tenures 
in antique French—Bacon and Noy, with wicked audacity, con- 
fined a whole list of maxims in “human language, the delusive 
nature of which is too well known to need comment”—nay, the 
Courts at Westminster themselves have been occupied for cen- 
turies in putting into words the sacred mysteries which the 
ought to have ane ry 4 abstained from divulging. A Scotch 
student once astonished his Cambridge contemporaries by the 
announcement that he had discovered that “all syllogisms were 
capable of being reduced to some one of ninety-seven forms, the 
greater part of which were of such a complicated nature that 
they could not be expressed in human lan age, or conceived by 
the human intelleet if they were.” Mr. Best's idol, customary 
law, would seem to be of the same character. If a law can be 


into words at all, why should it not be put into acode? If 
it cannot be mie what is it good for? Indeed, 
the identical e which Mr. Best deprecates has been made, 
over and over again, in a partial manner. Until within the last 
twenty years, it was part of the common law of England that 
the eldest son should be heir-at-law to his father; but the whole 
subject of inheritance is now regulated by a statute which angie | 
did codify, pro tanto, that unwritten law which is so mu 
extolled. It is a curious instance of the perfect security W 
which this may be done, that the Inheritance Act converts into 
positive law a certain number of canons of inberitance—for 
the most part in the precise terms employed by Blackstone—and, 
with the exception of the removal of some inconveniences re- 
sulting from the old law, it has common law so 
completely that no human being but a lawyer knows that there 
has been any change. << 

But if Mr. Best’s idol is a mere senate the qualities with 
which he invests it are more imaginary still. It may be per- 
fectly true that, “on a question of written law, the duty of the 
tribunal is confined to construing a certain number of words 
used by the legislator ;” but in what respect is that duty enlarged 
if the ‘written words were used by a text writer to embody a 
tradition eurrent in his time? “Many a crime,” says Mr. Best, 
“slips through the language of a written law, which would be 
arrested by a law of principles.” A few pages further on, he 
gives us a wonderful, though uninten § ——_ of the 
beauties of “the law of principles.” Sir Matthew Hale defines 
larceny as “the taking and carrying away by any person of 
the personal goods of another, animo furandi”—“ a definition, 
observes Mr. Best, ‘‘ which, when examined, will be found to 
consist of six distinct elements, on every one of which questions 
have been raised, and will probably continue to be raised, till 
the end of time.” This isa sample of that “unwritten law of 
principle” which arrests crimes dangerous to society, that would 
* slip through the language of a written law.” If this rinciple, 
which certainly lies before our eyes in the plainest ~ le type, 
and which would therefore seem to be capable of being written 
down, were part of the written law, it could hardly have let slip 
more monstrous offences than those which, in the full bloom of its 
unwritten purity, it did let slip. Under its guardianship, Sir 
Thomas Plumer’s broker contrived to steal 20,000/. with impunity; 
and, but for the written law which was passed to supply its 
deficiencies, the firm of Strahan and Paul would have escaped as 
cheaply. 

This is only one of a thousand instances in which the 
defects of the “law of principles” have necessitated the inter- 
vention of a “ law of language ;” but in truth the common law is 
so far from being a “ law of principles” that it is the source of 
some of the most arbitrary and irrational of all our legal rules. 
Take, for example, the rule in Shelley’s case—the most grotesque 
of all the absurdities which ever disfigured any system of juris- 
prudence. The essential magma of this mere technicality 
was, that it avowedly attached to words a meaning which they 
were never intended to have. Some of the rules of construction 
of the language of wills, and especially that forest of absurdities 
which buried in its baneful luxuriance the unfortunate word 
“issue,” supply other instances of the same kind. We may 
add to our list the rule which provided that, if one portion of an 
estate were discharged from a rent-charge proceeding from the 
whole, the discharge applied to the entire property. The common 
law definition of larceny we have already quoted, with Mr. Best’s 

rfectly fair criticism upon it. No “law of language” could well 

o more than suggest “ questions which will probably continue to 
be raised till the end of time.” It is to the same fountain that we 
owe the philosophical distinction between felonies and misdemean- 
ours, which punished the most trivial manslaughter with forfeiture 
of the criminal’s entire property, whilst its neglect to impose ade- 
quate penalties on forgery gave the Legislature an excuse for 
punishing it by death. e will close our list with one => 
which throws a curious light on Mr. Best’s theory of the literally 
inexpressible value of “ customary law.”’ No part of the criminal 
law is more important than the statute of 25 Edw. III., which 
declared what offences were high treason by common law. Before 
that statute was passed, the law upon the subject was regulated 
by what was then, in the strictest sense of the word, a “ custo- 
mary law.” The oppressions which arose out of the uncertainty 
which was the necessary consequence of such a state of things, 
were so intolerable that the passing of the Act is one of our 
great constitutional landmarks; and yet the definitions of high 
treason contained in that act—which, it will be observed, was de- 
claratory of the common law, so that, according to Mr. Best, it 
must have been a statute not of language, but of prineiples—were 
so loose that, after undergoing all sorts of distortion in order to 
meet particular cases, it was found necessary to supply their defi- 
ciencies by a whole series of subsequent enactments. This in- 
stance proves three things—first, that an unwritten law may 
be an instrument of oppression, not because of its inherent ten- 
dency, but simply because it is not written; secondly, that the 
mere fact of recording it, or, as Mr. Best would say, codifying 
it, may be a great boon to society ; and thirdly, that the “ prin- 
ciples” of which it consists may be of such a nature as to require 
su me ee to make them intelligible or 
available for any good purpose whatever. 

When Mr. Best says that an unwritten law is a law of prin- 


ciples, he has a meaning; but it is one which his language seems 
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to us very ill fitted toconvey. He means that, under the pre- 
tence of expounding the common law upon a given subject, the 
Judges do in fact exercise a qualified right of legislation, which 
s upon legal principles, and not upon strict express rules. 
‘his, no doubt, is very true, and we think it is very desirable 
that such should be the case; but why is the power dependent 
upon the fiction which introduced it? Why should not the 
right of the judges to legislate upon certain questions, sub- 
ject to certain limitations, be expressly recognised? We could 
suggest many reusons why such a right would be more beneficial 
to the public, and more desirable for the judges themselves, than 
the function which they at present discharge; but the question 
is too large to be treated incidentally. At present, we merely 
wish to point out that the advantage is one thing, and the 
fiction which su it quite another, and that the legislative 
Pee of the ju might be as completely separated from the 
ion that they are only interpreters of the common law as the 
wer of disentailing an estate from the cumbrous machinery of 
es and recoveries. 

If it is not true that the common law is a “law of principles,” 
still less is it true that the statute law is a “law of language.” 
As Mr. Best would probably decipit antithesis. 
Can there be any real opposition between principles and lan- 

, or are there any principles which cannot be put into 
writing? It would be a practical bull toask Mr. Best to announce 
them by any ordinary means of communieation ; but perhaps, in 
some future publication, he will favour us with an account of the 

bolic actions by which the nearest approach to a knowledge 

of these mysteries may be obtained. To our apprehension, the 
statute law is full of principles. The Inheritance Act lays down 
six or eight of the broadest principles that any lawyer could wish 
for. The Statute of Limitations, the Act for shortening the time 
of prescription, the Bankruptcy Act, the Statute of Frauds, and 
the various statutes relating to treason and other political offences, 
abound in principles. Is it not just as much a “ principle” that 
oods left in the order or disposition of a bankrupt shall ass to 
is assignees, as that the best evidence must be given? Is it 
not as much matter of principle that it is high treason to levy 
war against the king as that it is larceny to take and carry away 
the goods of another animo furandi? Or will Mr. Best contend 
that the words which embody a principle so long as they are in 
Hale or Blackstone, cease to ous it when they are put into 
Acts of Parliament? If he does not maintain this, what can he 
sibly mean by saying that the written law is a law of lan eP 

e question of the degree of discretion vested in the judges is 
quite independent of the question whether that discretion is 
regulated ie written or by customary law. A Court may be 
entirely deprived of discretion by a custom, yet invested with it 
by a statute. Like many other mgenious writers, Mr. Best has, 
we think, been deluded by an epigram. Language and principle, 
custom and writing, oppose each other so patly in words, t. 
nothing can be more seductive than the notion that they exhaust 
the question. Like Mr. Disraeli’s ‘“‘ territorial constitution,” they 
have a faux air of truth and profundity about them, of which we 
can quite understand the sliatinint. They furnish the sort 
of antithesis which M. Michelet would print in a yet by 
itself, followed by something beginning with “ voila /” But when 
we come to examine the matter, they convey about as much real 
information as the famous cry of Messrs. Taper and Tadpole— 
“ Our young Queen and our old institutions.” 

We reserve for future notice some of Mr. Best’s more detailed 
objections to the scheme which he opposes. 


THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE OF AMERICAN COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 
Il. 


presen S are the dress of feelings, especially in language ; 
and in a transitional period, current expressions, following the 
drift of pular sentiment, tone down, or become exaggerated. 
This is clearly marked in the total change of spirit which, in a 
single generation—the first, or nearly so, after the War of Inde- 
ndence—came over the Common Schools of the United States. 
us, in 1822, a Governor’s annual message to the General 
Assembly tones down into the following language, when speaking 
of the Common Schools:—‘“In such institutions, the indis- 
pensable attention to religion and morality might be united with 
instruction in all those branches of physical science and know- 
ledge which impart to youth intelligence, vigour, and energy.” 
What a contrast tis here to the words of an early Governor of 
Rhode Island, who no doubt was but the mouth-piece of public 
feeling when he declared “that the work of education is a service 
to Christ, to bring up young plants for his service!” What a 
contrast, too, to the resolution of the State Assembly, that, “ for 
the better training up of youth in this town, that through 
God's blessing they may be better fitted for public serviee in 
Church and Commonwea’th, it is ordered that a free school be 
set up!” No doubt the strong and steady stream of a local rate, 
when once turned upon the schools, bent awry their growth, 
which had shot out straight from the religious life of the colony ; 
and the system gradually developed itself into what is now an 
almost exclusively secular education, with hardly a pretence to 
a spiritual element in it. 
ut further, in Connecticut, we find “ ecclesiastical societies” 
constituted from early times out of the religious denominations 


which prevailed. The “Friends” had for a while their own 
school at Providence, on a sectarian model, designed doubtless 
for the inculcation of the principles of “ Friendship” among their 
children. For the inconsistency of proposing that they should 
be allowed public aid for this school, the school-committee of 
1791 is duly rebuked, and their report is doomed to oblivion 
by the present annalist of the schools of Providence. We are 
sorry to learn that the “ United Society of Shakers,” at Enfield 
(formerly a town in Massachusetts, but now, we believe, belongin 
to Connecticut), appear to have been getting up a little wom am 
corner sectarianism; for in 1851 t drew 134 dollars of 
public money, and applied it to private schools, where “ Shaking,” 
we presume, was the exclusive rule. They have been, how- 
ever, condignly admonished by the of the School Com- 
mittee, Mr. L. 8. Pease. 
are, however, exceptional cases We believe that 
the several denominations, as a rule, form a happy family in one 
“ Kcelesiastical Society”—just as our own Cerberean institution, 
the British and Foreign Society, in one scholastic body 
unites three doctrinal heads, furnishing to as many leading sects 
the means of a joint education. It is important, however, to 
observe that, in the States, these “ ecclesiastical societies” are local. 
There are several in a town, each with its district ; and one 
often occupies the whole of a small town. In the earlier age of 
the colony, their functions undoubtedly included the maintenance 
of endowed or rate-supported public worship, as well as that of 
schools. Speaking before the abolition of the former, a provincial 
statesman says—‘ Relative to that part which shall be allotted 
to the support of the Gospel, the interest will be apportioned to 
the ecclesiastical societies or ions, of all denominations ;” 
and he goes on to proclaim that “ it is well known that the whole 
burden and expense of supporting public instruction, both in 
science and morality, lies u the societies ; for the towns have 
nothing to do either relative to the support of schools or the 
Gospel.” So in Massachusetts, in 1768, and apparently later, 
the religious organization was that applied to the schools. We 
read that, at that time, “ precincts or parishes (which were then 
territorial) were allowed to maintain schools by a tax upon the 
rishioners.” The management of common schools in that 
tate is now vested ina Board of Education, consisting of the 
Governor and eight members, who hold office for four years. 
Even where “ ecclesiastical societies’—i.e., the various 


Thus, a “society” of this sort has no continuous 
ment. It is like a French or German farm landscape, where 
clover, peas, beans, turnips, wheat and pasture, stubble and 
fallow, patch the hedgeless country. The Union seems to have 
given to religious institutions its own political type, in which 
extension is indefinite, restriction feeble, and confederation loose. 
Whereas we, by an “ecclesiastical society,” should mean a deno- 
mination, in States they mean a whole faggot of denomi- 
nations, and imply egg J by the very term by which we 
should represent unity. e are, however, struck by the fact 
that towards the close of the eighteenth century the term “ eccle- 
siastical” gradually becomes more rare in the language of public 
documents; and in the nineteenth these societies are called 
“societies” merely, or “school societies.” The change of lan- 
guage illustrates the progress of sentiment. As Pope sung of 

What once he called “a blessing,” now was “ wit,” 

And “ God’s good providence,” “a lucky hit.” 

The fact appears to be that there is no difference between the 
sometime “ecclesiastical” but now “school society” and any 
merely local section of a town. ‘Where the town is small, 
contains, or is contained in, one “society” merely, the society's 
meeting is merely the meeting of all the persons qualified to vote 
in the town; and its powers have merely a formal difference 
from those of a town meeting. ‘This perfect harmony, or 
rather identity, has been reached by the total obliteration of 
all non-secular features. There is no distinctive thorn of dogma 
to scratch the fingers of management. The teachers of the 
schools in Providence were to “endeavour to impress the minds 
of their pupils with a sense of the as and Providence of God, 
and the obligation they are under to love and reverence Him ; 
their duty to their parents and masters; the beauty and excel- 
lence of ‘truth, justice, and mutual love; tenderness to brute 
creatures ; the happy tendency of self-government, and obedience 
to the dictates of reason and religion; the observance of the 
Sabbath as a sacred institution; the duty which they owe to 


their country, and the necessity of a strict obedience to its laws ; 


, 

) 

denominations of Christians locally united into one body—retain 
the organization of schools, everything distinctive of religion 

| —— to have died out, save that perhaps a form or two here 
and there is kept up to conceal the absence of the spirit. In this 
light we regard Article 43 of the regulations concerning the 
public ah of Providence :—* All the schools shall be opened 
every morning, as a devotional exercise, and with prayer at the 
option of the presiding teacher.” Article 88 exacts that “ por- 
tions of the Devigtanee shall be read weekly—in schools of a 
higher grade, daily —for moral and religious instruction.” 
The “weekly” wollen is by the pupils—the “daily” by the 
teacher. Such is the system, whether it be managed by the ; 
“ ecclesiastical societies,” or by a purely secular body, like the ; 
town committees in Massachusetts. Still, these “ societies” repre- 
sent the denominations as locally united in a sort of congregational 
diocese, and have so far the outward form of a spiritual body. 
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and that they caution them against the —s vices.” We 
have here quite a Judaic programme—a decalogue with Sabbath 
included, but no creed. The gentlemen who concoct school re- 
ports have reason for their boast that “ our common schools act in 
concert with our religious, social, and political institutions.’ 
With singular blindness, however, to the converse side of the 
same theory, they do not perceive that in countries where indi- 
vidual life is torpid, and the State b gpa overbears the expression 
of opinion, an opposite tone and spirit in school affairs must 
equally be the condition of education. Thus “ Henry Barnard, 
Superintendent of Common Schools,” winds up his report for the 
State of Connecticut, in the year 1853, with a hard hit at the 
Prussian school-life, “subject to the depressing and repressing 
influences of a despotic government, and to a state of society in 
which everything is fixed both by law and the iron rule of 
custom.” r. Barnard does not seem to know much about 
society and opinion in Prussia; so far, however, as his judgment 
upon sian schools is correct, it testifies to their fitness for 
their work, for the very same reason that they would be dis- 
qualified for the same functions in America. 

Quitting, however, the doubtful ground where politics cross the 
line of education, we return to the morals of American schools. 
Here is a sample of their quality :—‘‘ The good morals of the youth 
being a matter of the highest consequence both to their own 
comfort, and to their progress in useful knowledge, they are 
strictly enjoined to avoid idleness and profaneness, &c. &c., and 
to conduct themselves in a sober, orderly, and decent manner.” 
Here is a grand foundation for the moral edifice! Imagine the 
teacher rebuking Master Nehemiah Pogram as follows :—‘‘ You 
really must abstain, young gentleman, from calling your younger 
brother a ; you will otherwise endanger your perso 
comfort, which largely depends on keeping a civil tongue in your 
head.” It is not easy to see how such an admonition could fail 
to have a double edge—its reflex oo being a very intel- 
ligible hint to the party blackguarded to “lick” the offender if 

ssible. We cannot help wondering whether Master Walker 
regan as a filibuster of toffee and apples, and found his “ comfort ” 
more affected then than now by the consequences. Or, if Master 
Quincey Adams had annexed Master Franklin Pierce’s pocket- 
knife, is it not clear that the appeal to the personal “ comfort” 
of the young practitioner is much more forcible when interpreted 
by certain bodily sensations? Imagine falsehood being checked 
in the youthful mind on the ground that it constitutes a dis- 
qualification for “progress in useful knowledge!” The only 
basis of morals is the highest one, which such maxims distinctly 
abandon. ‘There appears, moreover, to run through the whole 
system a tone of quack sentiment, which affects to ignore the 
animal, and deal with boys in the mass and herd as purely moral 
beings. Thus we find eo nt is congratulated on the fact 
that “the old pedagogue system of the cow-skin and the ferule 
is laid aside’’—we believe it has lately migrated from the school- 
room to the senate house. Again, “the government partakes 
more of a paternal character” (which is precisely the boast of the 
politicians of the knout.in Europe) ; “the boys have the appella- 
tion of Masters, and the girls of Misses; emulation is excited 
by promotion to a higher class, and by public commendation 
by the preceptor of particular instances of attention to order 
and improvement. e upper class of boys are supposed to 
be in the character of young gentlemen, and the misses 
are addressed as young ladies... the preceptor is not 
addressed by the term master—that is applied exclusively 
to the boys.” Do parents, then, in the bosom of the family, 
address son and daughter as “master” and “miss,” that this is 

uoted as a badge of the “ paternal” character of the school ? 

e are glad to find, in the world of the West, that vicious and 
hopeless cases are extinct—that everywhere emulation, competi- 
tion, and the love of esteem are sufficient to develop the leading 
“shoot” of the young “ idea”—that those remarkably American 
graces of character, a love of order, sobriety, and decency of 
manner, based on the high grounds of “ comfort” and “ progress 
in useful knowledge,” distinguish the rising hope of the nation 
from the rowdy young libertines of the old-fashioned system. 
Those who have travelled in the country, and seen what American 
boys are in fact, will know how to appreciate these happy results. 

The system of gradation in these schools is mostly threefold ; 
consisting of—1. The primary or elementary; 2. The ar 
or intermediate ; and, 3. The high school. Occasionally we find 
two grades interposed, but rarely, between 1 and 3; and the 
high school for girls is a less usual institution than for boys. 
In the Northern States, there are also schools for coloured children, 
who, we hope, are addressed as masters and misses too. Occa- 
sionally, as in Boston, we find that parallel divisions of English 
and Latin—both intermediate and high schools—prevail above the 

rimary school. In that city there were, in 1851, 9 schools for 

oys, 7 for girls, 8 for the sexes mixed, and 12 primary. Of these 
last, 5 were for boys, 5 for fils, and 1 mixed—the other doubtful, 
but poe mixed. In these 12 primary schools, which receive 
children of from four to eight years of age, there was a total 
of 28 male teachers and 40 female—a mixture of both in different 
proportions being the rule alike in the boys’ and in the girls’ 
schools. It is stated also that, in every girls’ school, there is 
always at least one male teacher; and as in some there is stated 
to be no other, we presume that he is always the chief. This 
we think as cant fact, and one which cannot be without its 
influence on the female American . We may add, that 


at g out of these 12 primary schools, singing is taught by a 
special master. 

The general management is municipal, the General Assembly 
of the State exercising a limiting authority over the township ; 
but the Mayor and Corporation always have, or think they ou 
to have, the leading control, and s the practical working. 
Thus, the School Committee of Boston consists’ of the Mayor, 
President of Common Council, and two representatives of each 
ward, who depute an examining committee from their own body. 
We doubt not their functions are ably discharged, though, if an 
analogous arrangement were ere on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, we rather doubt the respect which a pair of “ Posers” from 
Farringdon Without would command at Christ’s Hospital or 
St. Paul’s School. They probably are well looked after by the 
“Superintendent of Common Schools,” an officer of the State 
who a certain administrative power in all Common Schools 
within it—who amasses information, observes progress, suggests 
improvements, and gets up yearly reports. He is, in fact, the 
great scholastic “medium” of the State.” In Connecticut, and 

rhaps elsewhere, he hears appeals from school districts aggrieved 

y the acts of any school society or town council, and his deci- 
sion, unless reversed by the General Assembly, is final. ‘ 

As a specimen of the management, we will conclude this 
portion of our subject by allowing a sub-committee to illustrate 
themselves. The following is the closing paragraph of their 
Report (Providence, 1848), and is not only instructive, but 
something else :— 

The perfectly-educated man—the man who shall be the embodiment and 
the representative of the highest limit of human attainment in knowl 
and in virtue—is yet far in the future, although not too distant to be t 
pattern and the aim of both scholars and teachers. Neither this nor the 
next generation may reach the goal. But the — to it, though gradual, 
may be made sure. It will be soonest attained when all, and not a few only, 
shall enjoy the richest benefits of education and of Christian culture. And 
we may, without presumption, indulge the hope that, under the influences of 
our public schools, each fresh band of new-born spirits will catch an earlier 
radiance from the light of science, a deeper thrill from the spirit of humanity, 
and a diviner glow from the fountains of i inspiration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

We may, perhaps, in a further illustration of this subject, 
present the curious with a few more literary specimens, espe- 
cially of popular educational works in the States, which will bear 
comparison with the above extract. 


THE MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


J pene g G could be more complete than the success with 
which Mr. Kean has this week revived the Midsummer 


_Night’s Dream. All that modern art and modern mechanical 


science can contrive has been employed, under the guidance of 
an admirable taste, to illustrate this beautiful play. Ofall dramas, 
this is the one in which prominence may most legitimately be 
given to scenic effects and artistic accompaniments. Inmost others, 
there is a danger lest the acting should be lost in the accessories 
of the representation, and the rendering of human passions be 
made subordinate to the brilliancy of pageants and the gorgeous- 
ness of decorations. But in the Night's Dream, the 
primary requisite is that we should be carried by the triumphs 
of art into the world of dreams, and fairies, and haunted 
woods. The human personages of the play are but the sport 
of the fairies, or embody that feeling of subordinate and diver- 
ent mirth which so often mixes itself with the main web of a 
anciful dream. Throughout, we are far away from real life. 
We have Theseus, and the lords and ladies of his court—classical 
names, but apart from the classical world—and only related to the 
conception of the play by belonging, in an undefined manner, 
to the heroic ages. Athens is but the name of a beautiful and 
remote city. By the side of these dwellers in palaces and courts is 
presented a group of Warwickshire boors, purely English in their 
names, language, behaviour, and notions of pleasantry. on! 
fit into the play as remembrances of the last good farce he 
seen would fit into the dream of a man whose thoughts were 
wandering, in his sleep, on the times of Arthur or Charlemagne, 
and whose mind began to picture scenes of jesting and pleasantry 
in the courts of those princes. In the stage representation, 
where we have to see actual men and women, and where too 
obvious an incongruity would mar our pleasure, there can be no 
doubt that it is wise to do as Mr. Kean has done, and to give a 
unity to the whole world of men, as opposed to the world of 
fairies, by making clowns and courtiers alike belong to what we 
may vaguely call a classical time. But Mr. Kean need scarcely 
have apologized for giving a view of Athens such as it was in 
the days of Pericles, instead of picturing the collection of houses 
sone which Theseus, if he ever existed, may be supposed to 
have fixed his throne. The Theseus of Shakspeare is merely a 
great ancient hero—there is nothing historical about him. But 
whenever the name of Athens comes across our memory, it comes 
bright with a halo of associations. As scenic effect requires that 
we should first see a splendid city with which to contrast the quiet 
recesses of nature, it was a in accordance with the general 
cast of the play that we should behold Athens in all the brilliancy 
it ever wore, and with which our imagination can ever invest it. 
The main enjoyment of this drama, as an acting piece, consists in 
the completeness with which art can do justice to the poetical crea- 
tion which transports us into the region of romance. We want 
something beautiful, varied, and extraordinary, at once like and 
unlike to real scenery, which shall work upon our fancy, and enable 
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us to enter into the company of Shakspeare’s fairies—beings such 
as men dream themselves to be, retaining human passions and 
interests, but freed from the limitations of time and space, and 
the constraints of circumstance. Mr. Kean has done more to 
make this possible than can readily be believed. The variety of 
woodland scenery exhibited is perfectly wonderful. A moving 
diorama, presenting endless combinations of mossy trunks, over- 
hanging boughs, still pools, trickling waterfalls, massive stones, 
underwood, shrubs and flowers, gives us a notion of —e 
vast and labyrinthine, such as we have when walking throug 
the glades and following the tortuous paths of a great forest. 
The beauty of the single scenes is difficult to express in words, 
and can scarcely be embraced by the eye during the short time 
that each is to be seen. It is not only the first coup d’eil 
that fills us with admiration, but we find the minutest details 
worked out with a truth of painting and a postion’ feeling which 
do the painter and the manager infinite credit. We have, in one 
scene, a pool in the background—we examine it, and see that its 
surface is covered with water-lilies beautifully executed. In 
another, we have a sun-rise, and far in the distance we discern 
the Acropolis through the purple haze of the morning. In a 
third, we have a bank of dark heavy trunks in the foreground ; 
and, hollowed into its side, we see what Shakspeare calls a ‘‘ paved 
fountain”—a patch of water lying dark and smooth in a basin 
of broad, brown stones. Troops of fairies, dressed with perfect 
taste, and furnished with an endless profusion of flowers and 
wreaths, flit gaily across the stage. The Queen and her attend- 
ants dance in a fairy ring, with tall interwoven trees forming a 
circle around them ; and a well-contrived stream of electric light 
casts their shadows as they move, with the precision and black- 
ness which shadows possess by moonlight. Puck vanishes in 
a ray of red light, “as 8 which is a great achievement of 
mechanical ingenuity. A fern-bush shoots into the air, forms a 
may-pole, and scatters from its clustering leaves a shower of 
wreaths, which are seized on by the fairies, and holding which 
they dance an enchanting figure. The overture and entr’actes 
of Mendelssohn’s music were added to the pleasures of sight. 
Nothing has been omitted, and the result is a triumphant success. 

The play does not afford much scope for the acting of any one 
performer. One or two beautiful passages are put into the 
mouth of Theseus, which were given with spirit and force by 
Mr. Ryder, who always acquits ‘himself well, whatever may be 
the part assigned him. Miss Carlotta Leclereq made a charming 
Titania, Miss Murray’s Hippolyta left nothing to be desired, 
and Mr. Harley, as Bottom, was excellent. There was drollery 
in every look, gesture, and expression; and without over- 
doing his part, he made every line of it effective. The scene. 
in ‘which, wearing the ass’s head, Bottom is led away by the 
little fairies summoned to attend him by Titania, was one of the 
prettiest and most amusing in the play. But the real success 
was necessarily not that of the actors, but of the manager, and 
no compliment could have been better deserved than that paid 
to Mr. oo when, on the fall of the curtain, he was called on 
the stage amidst the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience. 


REVIEWS. 


EARLY BALLADS* 


ie these days, no one will be hardy enough to call in question 
the propriety of placing a collection of our Early Ballads, the 
foundlings of our literature, side by side with the recognised 
works of our known poets. No apology, therefore, is needed for 
the new volume of the “Annotated Edition” of the British 


. Poets. We are relieved from the necessity of extracting the 


well-worn saying of Sir Philip Sydney about the old song of 
Percy and Douglas and the sound of the trumpet, or the 
equally threadbare dictum of Fletcher of Saltoun on ballads 
and legislation : and, indeed, it is high time that these veteran 
quotations had that place on the retired list to which their lon, 

and valuable services in the cause of ballad-poetry have entitl 

them. Thanks to Bishop Percy, Ritson, Scott, Motherwell, 
and a host of others, that cause has been won long ago, and 
the poetical rank of the old ballad is now firmly established. 
Were it otherwise, no country would be less excusable than 
England. In these days of national self-depreciation—when, 
on every subject, from hotels to hospitals, from cookery to 
clipper-building, it is the fashion to say, “they order this 
matter better in France,” or in Germany, or in America, 
as the case may be—it is consolatory to the Briton to reflect 
that there is at least one field on which the nation may hold 
up its head, and in which it need not shrink from —— 
with its neighbours. Our poetical literature will not suffer by 
juxtaposition with any of its rivals, come from what side they 
may ; and what is true of that literature in general, is true of the 
early ballad-poetry which forms a section of it. A variety of 
circumstances combined to give us a ballad-literature s ing, 
both in richness and extent, that of any other nation. We had 
a large admixture of the ballad blood and language of Northern 
Europe. We had two rival kingdoms, often at war, and never 
thoroughly at peace, and consequently, an intervening tract of 

* Early Bal illustrative of History, Traditi and 


unsettled country, nominally divided between the two, but in 
reality no-man’s-land, or rather, any man’s who a strong 
hand and unscrupulous notions. Add to this, that the tract in 
— 1s, or at least was, one of brown moor, varied here and 
there by mountain and morass, unfit for tillage, but admirably 
adapted to cattle-feeding and cattle-lifting, with their accom- 
paniments of raid, reprisal, and feud; and we have—even lay- 
ing aside the psychological influences of stern scenery—such a 
collocation of circumstances favourable to the production of the 
ballad as the history of no other country can produce. The only 
wonder is, that we have not more Chevy Chases, Battles of 
Otterburn, and Border Widow's Laments, since, for nearly four 
centuries, scarcely a day can have passed unmarked by some 
incident such as the local minstrels loved to sing. 

Here, in limine, we may say that we do not recognise any generic 
distinction between our English and Scottish ballads. ny such 
distinction, we think, tends to ignore, not only the origin of our 
ballad-poetry, but also a remarkable feature in our race and lan- 
guage. With scarcely an exception, the ballads of Great Britain 

elong to one portion of the island, and form the early popular 
poetry of a distinct race, if such a term be applicable to any part 
of so heterogeneous a people as ours. A glance at a map shows 
that our island consists of a northern ont a southern portion, 
connected by a comparatively narrow strip of land—a magnified 
isthmus, so to speak, beginning at the Humber and Mersey, and 
stretching northward to the Clyde and the Forth. Ifthe map 
in question be a geological one, it will be observed that in this 
region the prevailing tint is blue, indicating carboniferous lime- 
stone; while, in the south, various shades of brown, representing 
chalk, sandstone, or London clay, and in the north, red, for 
granite, are the predominant colours. These latter facts may 
seem irrelevant, but to our thinking they are not altogether 
foreign to the subject in hand. They indicate a region of peace- 
ful meadows and sober tillage on the one ent —a purely 
mountain land of peaks and valleys on the other—and, be- 
tween the two, a tract of moor and fell, holding out few 
inducements to the quiet husbandman, but affording many an 
eligible site for the stronghold of the half-knight, half-bandit, 
whose cattle grazed along its hills. Be this as it may, however, 
the district we speak of is sufficiently marked by another pecu- 
liarity. While the south is the country of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
in the extreme north the Celt still holds his own, here the Scan- 
dinavian blood, more or less diffused throughout the island, 
strongly predominated. 

Here we have the explanation of a fact which seems to have 
puzzled Dr. Perey—that nearly all, and unquestionably the best, 
of our ballads, are traceable to a North-country source. His 
reasoning is as follows :— 

The civilizing of nations has begun from the South; the North would 
therefore be the last civilized, and the old manners would longest subsist 
there. With the manners, the old poetry that painted these manners would 
remain likewise; and in proportion as their boundaries became more con- 
tracted, and their neighbours refined, the poetry of those rude men would be 
more distinctly peculiar. 

Why, then, we may ask, do we find no marked traces of a ballad- 
poetry in the Highlands? Surely, if the northward progress of 
civilization had any effect, the extreme North ought to have been 
at one time, if not now, an absolute mine of old ballads, instead of 
being, as it is, totally deficient in relics of this sort. The truth is, 
of all the races that had a share in the population of Britain, 
the is the only to the be 

roperly to belong as a form of pop poetry. e poetry 
found its vent in lyrics, that of the 
judging from the relics of his literature, sed but little of the 
ballad character —the poem of Beowulf, the noblest of these 
productions, resembling rather the comparatively recent metrical 
romance. Hence it comes that that part of the island which is 
the stronghold of the Scandinavian blood is also emphatically 
the Ballad Country. Not to speak of those collections the 
materials for which were confessedly found on the Border, it is 
curious to observe how in others—in Ritson’s Ancient Songs and 
Ballads, for instance—the true ballads are obviously from the 
North-Humbrian country, while those that partake of the nature 
of the song betray a southern origin. The same may be said of 
the Robin Hood series. Indeed, the great outlaw himself was 
born on the confines of the ballad-country, and the scenes 
of most of his achievements lie in the very heart of it; 
so that he may be as fairly considered a northern hero 
as Clym of the Clough, Adam Bell, or William of Cloudesly. 
That there are some southern ballads we do not mean to deny. 
Sir Andrew Barton, for example, is usually looked upon as 
such, though we cannot help thinking that the glorification of 
the Vachibiomnen Horseley, and the introduction of so many 
northern words and forms of expression, might be set off against 
any evidence of its having come from the south. But the 
southern ballad can hardly be put in the same category with 
the northern. In the first place, it is much less ancient, being 
seldom of an earlier date than the latter part of Elizabeth's 
reign, or the beginning of James’s—at which time the north- 
country ballad was extinct, owing possibly to the amal ion 
of the two kingdoms, and the consequent establishment of order in 
the Marches. Secondly, the southern ballad will be found, for 
the most part, to belong to the sentimental rather than to the 
dramatic school of popular ay. In fact, the Beggar of 
Bethnal Green and the Norfolk Gentleman's last Will and Tes- 
tament are types of the one class, and Kinmont Willie and Helen 
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of Kirkconnel of the other. It may be objected to what has been 
said of the forms of poetry peculiar to the Celtic and Scandinavian 
races, that the Bretons, undoubtedly Celts, possess an admirable 
ballad poetry, and also that the metrical romance of Sir Tristrem 
is the work of a north-country poet. But the former fact, though 
an anomaly not easily tamwen f for, does not weaken the general 
truth of the proposition that the impulsive Celt leans rather to 
lyrical than to dramatic and narrative poetry. As to Sir 

ristrem, whether Thomas the Rhymer, its reputed author, 
“adapted from the French,” or drew his material from sources 
nearer home, it is hard to say ; but in any case the hero, incidents, 
and everything connected with the poem, except the author, are 
of southern origin, and even he, Scott says, was probably a Saxon. 

The above observations we think necessary, because the volume 
before us, being intended to give the — ageneral view of our 
ballad poetry in its widest sense, is not restricted to the ballad 

roper ; and also because exception may be taken to the intro- 

Socios of Scotch ballads into a collection professing to give 
gene of early English poetry. The sum of our argument is 

is, that not only the Border, but also all the north-country 
ballads are the common property of both nations, being the pro- 
ductions of a race and district common to both kingdoms—that, 
in fact, the territorial boundaries of States have no effect on the 
laws which regulate the production of popular poetry. f 

Tt is an open question whether the modernising of the spelling 
in some of our old favourites—a liberty which the editor has here 
and there allowed himself—is entirely defensible. Certainly— 

The Percy out of Northumberland ; 
And a yow to God made he— 
has not the same flavour to the reader as— 
The Perey owt of Northomberlond ; 
And a vowe to God mayd hee. 

And, no doubt, there is many a ballad-lover who {will never be 
able to persuade himself that “twenty hundred spearmen good ” 
are equivalent to “‘ twenty hondrith n good;” but, after 
all, such alterations, at the worst, only offend the taste of some 
few individuals, and do not affect what is of infinitely more im- 
portance—the purity of the ballad. It will be soon enough to 
cry out. when that is tampered with; but we hope that by this 
time the Doric simplicity and rugged vigour of our old poetry are 
so generally appreciated that there is little to be faved Guns the 
pumice-stone of any meddling emendator. Smoothed down, as 
most of our ballads undoubtedly have been, we ought, perhaps, 
to be thankful that the process did not commence at an earlier 
period and extend further. Had any of the “ wits” of 


Queen 
Anne’s reign unluckily been smitten with a taste for old ballads 
to such a degree as to forestall Dr. Percy, it is difficult to say 


in what state our early ballad-poetry would be now. Of the 
spirit in which it would have been treated we can gain some idea 
from those celebrated Spectators of Addison’s on Chevy Chase— 
or rather on the modern versions of Chevy Chase—in which he 
criticises the attenuated, but still strong and sinewy old border 
minstrel by the light of the courtly Virgil, and shows his mis- 
conception of the animus of the old singer by laying the utmost 
stress on the only stanza that has no precedent in the original 
—viz., that ending with the lines— 
And grant henceforth that foul debate 
’Twixt noblemen may cease. 
No early ballad ee would have given utterance to such a senti- 
ment as this. all probability, he did not consider debate 
betwixt noblemen to be a thing at all foul, believing that Percy 
and Douglas, in falling at the head of their retainers, were only 
fulfilling their natural destiny—at any rate, he did not think it 
incumbent on him to sermonize on the event. It was his to 
describe, not to moralize or improve the occcasion. In this single- 
ness of purpose lies the strength of the old north-country poets. 
They are too thoroughly in earnest, too much devoted to their 
immediate subject, to turn aside for ornaments, or to set traps for 
the emotions of their audience. It is impossible to avoid the con- 
vietion that we have to do with men too honest to obtrude upon 
us, for effect’s sake, what they did not see and feel—that their 
pictures are as trustworthy as photographs—that he who tells of 
The doughty Douglas coming, 
With him a ighty meany, 
Both with and brand, 
Tt was a mighty sight to see— 

did see steel caps flash in the sun across the moor, and did 
hear the clatter of the horses’ hoofs among the loose stones of 
the ford. It is always easy to detect the adulterated or forged 
ballad by the gratuitous embellishment bestowed upon it, and 
by the departure from that downright simplicity of which Dr. 

ohnson used to make such elephantine Kun. Imitators can 
easily string together the obsolete words, or purloin the stereo- 
typed expressions of the old balladists, but this they can no more 
attain to than a lady of fashion can get up the complexion of a 
milkmaid, and for very much the same reason. Mr. Surtees of 
Mainsforth is undoubtedly an exception, if we believe—and there 
appears to be some reason for believing—that he was the author, 
and not the discoverer only, of Barthram’s Dirge, and the 
Death of Featherstonhaugh. Yet perhaps it is rather among 
the “ makers” than the imitators that we should place one who 
succeeded in deceiving so good a judge in these matters as Scott 
—Scott, whose boast it was that it would be “ gey hard to puzzle 
him in a Border-ballad.” By the side of such imitations, if imi- 
tations they are, those of Dr. Percy are transparent—indeed, 


the latter would in any case be objects of suspicion from their 
very luxuriance in antiquated phraseology. The learned doctor, 
in seeking to prove the remote origin of his Gibeonites, has 
proved too much—the bread is too mouldy, and the clouting of 
the shoes is overdone. In speaking of imitators of the old ballad, 
Lady Wardlaw must not be forgotten, especially as a claim has 
been set up on her behalf to the authorship of Coleridge’s, and 
everybody's, favourite, “the grand old ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens.” Practical common-sense people will tell us that, if a 
work be good, it matters not who the author may be; but this 
is a sort of argument which will have little weight with the true 
ballad-lover, and therefore, at the risk of being thought ungallant, 
we confess to a hope that there are no proofs forthcoming to 
support the lady’s title. In the meantime, independently of 
internal evidence, we have at least one good argument against her 
having written Sir Patrick Pda eee that she did write 
Hardyknute, an argument the force of which will be seen 
any one who reads and compares the two poems. ? 

Our collectors have been so numerous and indefatigable that 
a new planet is now less of a rarity than a new old-ballad, and 
therefore an anthology like the present must necessarily contain 
much that is too well known for comment or quotation. The 
editor, however, has not contented himself with drawing his 
materials from Percy, Ritson, the Border Minstrelsy, and 
collections that are in everybody’s hands. His object being to re- 

resent our ballad poetry rather than the poetry of our ballads, he 
os taken his specimens from various sources, such as broadsheets 
in the British Museum, the-Roxburghe ballads, and the Percy 
Society’s papers, which are comparatively out of the reach of the 
public. Not a few of the ballads thus obtained will be new to 
many of his readers. The Death of Parcy Reed is me | 
worthy of notice. The incident on which this ballad is ounded 
—the murder of a supporter of law and order by a band of moss- 
troopers—must have been one of every-day occurrence on the 
Border; but as regards poetical treatment and musical versifi- 
cation, there is nothing finer, even in Scott’s Minstrelsy. We 
quote a few stanzas for the benefit of those who call northern 
ballads rugged and inharmonious :— 
They hunted high, they hunted low, 
By heathery hi ont birken shaw ; 
They raised a buck on Rooken Edge, 
And blew the mort at fair Ealy lawe. 
hunted high, they hunted low, 
y made the echoes ring amain ; 
With music sweet o’ horn and hound, 
They merry made fair Redesdale glen. 
* * * * 
It was the hour o’ gloamin’ 3 
A herd he saw a huntsman lie— 
Says he, “ Can this be Laird Troughen ?” 
*“There’s some will ca’ me P; Reed, 
And some will ca’ me Laird Troughen ; 
It’s little matter what they ca’ me, 
My faes hae made me ill to ken. 
* There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And J my praise in tower and town ; 
It’s little matter what they do now, 
My life blood rudds the heather brown. 
“There’s some will ca’ me Parcy Reed, 
And a’ my virtues say and sing ; 
I would much rather have just now 
A draught o’ water from the spring.” 
The herd flang aff his clouted shoon, . 
And to the nearest fountain ran ; 
He made his bonnet serve a cup, 
And wan the blessing o’ the dying man. 

We have here an instance of the indifference, amounting 
sometimes to jocularity, with which death was treated by the . 
Border poets. The grim humour with which they a 
paint a dying scene is characteristic of times when a man’s li 
was held cheap, but it is strangely at variance with the tenderness 
and pathos of poems like Fair Helen of Kirkconnel, the Border 
Widow's Lament, and Bonnie George Campbell. This last ballad 
is included in the present collection, and will, perhaps, be new to 
some of our readers :— 


Hie Hielands, 
And low upon Tay, 
Bonnie George Campbell 


Rade out on a day. 
Saddled and bridl 


Out cam his auld mither, 
Greeting fu’ sair, 

And out cam his bonnie bride, 
Rivin’ her hair. 

Saddled and bridled, 
And booted rade he ; 

Toom* hame cam the saddle, 
But never cam he. 


And booted rade he ; 
Toom hame cam the saddle, 
But never cam he. 


* Empty. 


+ Build. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

= 

| 

| 

And gallant rade he ; 

= Hame cam his gude horse, ' 

But never cam he. 

= ; 

My meadow lies green, 

And my corn is unshorn, 

3 My barn is to big,t 1 
And my babies unborn.” 

Saddled and bridled, | 
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We cannot conclude ¥ without expressing a doubt whether one 


volume is a fair allowance of space for our early ballad poetry. 
We cordially acknowledge the taste and judgment the editor has 
shown in his selection, but he has by no means exhausted the 
stores to which he had recourse, and we think the old balladist 
may well claim to be more fully represented among the English 

ts. In his own generation, he was content with “the voice of 
some blind crowder,” or at best arudely-printed broadsheet, as his 
vehicle to fame; but this is no reason why he should not now 
ride beside his more ambitious brethren. They, too, owe him 
something, for it is he who has, in the words of Ampere, “ semé 
quelques germes de civilisation—éveillé les premiers bons senti- 
ments de l'homme, I’amour de la famille, du sol, le courage, 
Vhonneur naissant.” 


LIFE OF MATTHEW ROBINSON.* 


Wwe have not seen Part I. of Cambridge in the Seventeenth 
Century; but if the entire series is to resemble Part II., 
we can only hope that there may be many more yet to come. 
The volume before us is a reprint of one of a great mass of MSS. 
which lie, in an all but useless condition, in the various college 
libraries at Cambridge. Such collections must contain much 
that it is not wise to allow to die, and we are very thankful to 
Mr. Mayor for his publication. It is prefaced by a somewhat 
belligerent address to the reader, bitterly complaining of the 
various evils which infest modern literature; and Mr. Mayor's 
opinions coincide, in the main, so fully with those which we 
have always advocated, that it is pleasant to be able, by reference 
to his pages, to confirm what we have so often repeated. Speaking, 
for example, of the shoals of “ books of the season”—with many 
of which we have had a painful acquaintance—Mr. Mayor 
observes :— 

Some may regard the for amusement as itself unworthy of men 
and es ps man need go out of his way seck diversion 
who has facts such as t staring him in the face—that the laboured 
buffoonery of our comic prints is supplied to order, bought, repeated, and to 
all appearance relished as genuine wit; and that publishers find their account 
in recommending substantial treatises on taoceay or the classics by the 
solemn approval of prov'xcial newspapers. 

Nor is the following less true :— 

The art of writing the story of a life simply and briefly seems to be almost 
lost. Either the book is swollen to a compass fifty or sixty times greater 
than the old ions; or, if it be intended for popular sale, it is seasoned 
with coarse flattery and seeming-reverent irreverence, which reminds us of 
Jesuit martyrologies. 

We cannot, however, entirely with Mr. Mayor in 
ascribing a great part of the faults of our periodical literature to 
its anonymous character. All that he says amounts to this— 
that anonymous writers are exposed to os special temp- 
tations. But the same is equally true of all other occupations ; 
and the universal adoption of anonymous writing for many pur- 
poses, wherever even a moderate degree of political freedom 
exists, is a sufficient proof that the balance of advantage is 
generally supposed to be in its favour. Mr. Mayor also seems 
to us to forget that whatever lowers the character of anonymous 
writing instantly diminishes its influence, and that the conceal- 
ment of a well-known name prevents Homer from nodding unde- 
tected, whilst the suppression of an obscure name can never give 
weight to what is intrinsically weak. Nor can we altogether plead 
guilty to the second count in Mr. Mayor’s indictment, which is, 
that reviewers are forced to write for immediate success—that is, 
to consult show rather than substance. It is true that the 
temptation to do so is one to which periodical writers are - 
liarly open ; but it certainly does not follow that, because a lead- 
ing article or a review is ndent upon immediate success, it 
must be ill written. Some of the qualities which command 
immediate success are amongst the highest which can be dis- 
played in literature. A periodical writer whose heart is in his 
work will try to command the success on which he depends by 
point, compression, clearness, and nervousness of style. If he 

to obtain his end by flashiness and flimsiness, it is his 
own fault. Of coarse, a man who aims at adequately criticizing, 
in two or three columns, and after a couple of days study, a boo 
which it has taken many laborious years to write, is both foolish 
and presumptuous; but he may, even after a single perusal of 
such a book, have things to say about it which will be well worth 
reading. The mere knowledge of the first impression which such 
a work makes on an educated man is worth having, whilst a 
fair account of its contents may be useful to persons who wish to 
study the subject to which it refers, and interesting to those 
who do not ; and there can be no possible reason why such state- 
ments should not be made well rather than ill. 

But let us come, as Mr. Mayor says, “ to the facts.” The Life of 
Matthew Robinson is not, sirictly speaking, an autobiography. 
It is rather a Life partly founded on an aaeioperhy, and com- 
pleted by another person, George Grey—a nephew of the sub- 
ject of the narrative. The question of authorship we cannot 
altogether unravel, but we are very sure that we Live seldom 
seen a better book since we read Walton’s Lives. It is one of 
those pithy, spirited sketches which set their subject before us 
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in broad, bold outline, and which make us know a man infini 

e sayings and doings of so many u insigni 
We will attempt to give our readers some monaiel iene, 
assuring them that the book itself is one which well deserves 
a permanent place in literature. 

Matthew Robinson was born near Bernard Castle, in Rokeby, 
on the confines of the North Riding of Yorkshire, in De- 
cember, 1628. His father was “a stout and popular gentleman,” 
who took part with Lord Fairfax and others in the civil war. 
He died when his son was twelve years old, by which time 
the boy was so a Latin scholar, that he “ would nick off the 
very sense of difficult passages wherein others, three or four 
ee older, could do nothing.” In his fourteenth year, he 

ad added some Greek to his accomplishments, and his master 

, his mother to send him to the university; but the 
civil war was then at its height. Oxford was the head-quarters of 
the King, and — a garrison of the Parliament ; so young 
Robinson was sent to Edinburgh, “on a bad horse, which no 
soldier would take, with near thirty broad pieees of gold sewed up 
in private parts of his clothes.” At Edinburgh, he entered under 
“a regent of good note,” and his daily employment was “to write 
a body of logic dictated by the regent, wherein five hours 
day, if not six, were spent in writing, but little time in e nding 
or examining what was writ.” It is no wonder that Mr. Robinson 
found this course “ very dull, and of slow progress.” A drearier 
form o: penal servitude it would certainly be hard to imagine. 
After some months, it was terminated by a lighter affliction. 
The plague broke out, and drove the English students home, 
with but “one bad horse to two men.” “One of the horses 
breaking casually his leg, and that incurably, was left to die ;” 
and the three youths and their three men were left with only 
two, one of which carried the luggage, and the other its owners, 
two at atime. In this dismal manner they travelled fifty miles 
through Northumberland in one day, being “packed out of 
Newcastle” as infected persons, an forced to march on to 
Chester-le-Street. After staying at home for two months, “‘readi 
over his tedious notes,” Robinson “took his venture for H 
designing to slip to Cambridge through the marshes of Lincoln- 
shire—the higher road, by Lincoln Heath, being much infested by 
the raparees of Newark.” On Caster Heath the party had to 
ride for their lives, being pursued for many miles by a party of 
Newarkers; but they got safely into Horncastle, and continued 
their journey over “ ferries in that marshy country where enemies 
could not pass.” At Croyland, Robinson was safe from raparees, 
but was grievously afflicted by “swarms of night enemies, the 

nats and hummers.” At Peterborough, he was again alarmed by 
the Royalists, yet at last he arrived safely at ae * But 
he had not settled himself many nights in quiet till the King’s 
army broke into the associa counties, took Huntingdon, and 
in parties came near to Cambridge, on which alarum the bells 
rung backwards, and the beacons were fired.’”’ We are sorry to 
add that, “in four hours’ time, the Cantabrigian students were all 
fled, two or three on a horse.”” Robinson “ betook himself to his 
old x flying into marshy countries, and making to the 
Isle of Ely, whee enemies’ horse could not come but by 
boat.” However, the people of the eountry round were called im, 
under pain of death, to defend the town, and Robinson was 
brought back by a “rude rabble, who stopped him flying, 
and beat his companion ;” and though they escaped two or three 
times, ‘‘ other rustics treated them in like manner.” Finding 
that there was no help for it, he determined to fight before 
running away again, and accordingly joined the garrison 
of Cambridge Castle, then commanded by “a Master of Arts 
and a captain.” There, till the retreat of the royal forces, he 
was on = every night, “with sword, firelock, and bando- 
liers,” whilst he went by day into college with his gown. 
Quieter times succeeded. Robinson read steadily seven hours 
a-day ; and “ one week in three months he set apart to town visits, 
and then he ae no money, appearing always abroad in excellent 
clothes.” He became an admirable scholar, and passed his time 
quietly at the University till the King’s trial. His feelin, 
upon this subject are curious in one so closely connected wi 
the Parliamen: party. ‘He so passionately resented” it 
“that he forthwith left the University, going to London, which 
he had never visited before, to await the tragical issue. 
during the King’s trial, he joined with those who kept solemn 
days of fasting for the averting that national sin and judgment. 
But the King being sentenced to death, he had not the heart to 
stay the execution, but posted home to his friends in the North, 
that, under his guard, might see what God would do to the 
city.” At home he employed himself in preparation for the 

rofession of medicine, which he intended to pursue; and duri 
Ee residence there he was chosen an honorary Fellow of Christ's 
College, and afterwards, by the favour of a man whom he had 
considered his enemy, was elected a Fellow of his own college, St. 
John’s. Here he passed above two years, principally in the study 
of anatomy, or, as his contemporaries irreverently called it, “ dog- 
flaying.” He was a great man for vividisections, and “no 
augur ever was more familiar with bowels than he.” In these 
studies he was much advised and aided by the famous Dr. 
Browne, of Norwich, the author of the Religio Medici. 

In August, 1651, when Robinson was about twenty-three, the 
family hving of Burneston fell vacant, and he somewhat reluc- 


tantly gave up his chosen profession to accept it. He passed some 
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time between his college and his living, which he was on the point 
of resigning, when the Barebone Parliament—“ that Parliament 
of Anabaptists”—was chosen; but on their resignation of their 
wer to the Protector, he resumed his place. To fit himself for 

duties, he studied theology with great care ; but as his medical 
skill brought him into great practice, not only amongst his 
parishioners, but also amongst “some dukes and peers, with 
many baronets, knights, and great men,” three or four days 
a-week were so occupied, that he could only keep up his 
theological studies by reading morning and evening, and on 
the road as he travelled. He seems, indeed, to have been a kind of 
universal referee in his own country, “his affairs still gp 
upon him both at home and rare by his many affairs an 
many trusts reposed in him ;” but at last, about the fifty-fourth 
year of his age, it “pleased God to give him a writ of ease, 
smiting him with the stone in the bladder, which disabled him 
quite from walking or riding, and by this so chargeable a release, 
he obtained his desired liberty of perfecting for ever his studies 
in divinity, devoting himself to the sacred Word wholly.” In the 
midst of constant and grievous pain, he wrote a commentary, 
which still remains in MS. on the whole Bible, which he finished 
in six years, “ writing every day one sheet or more of paper,” 
though, when he began it, he did not expect to finish the Book of 
Genesis. When unable to stand in the pulpit he sat, and 
ones managed to preach twice on the Sunda , though he was 
usually forced to go to bed four or five times a-day. 

Notwithstanding the severity and multiplicity of his studies, 
no man enjoyed life more heartily and manfully. ‘“ He had in his 
active and youthful years a small pack of beagles, with which he 
—¥ hunted once per week ; oot fine horses being his great de- 
light, he never wanted a choice gelding of great value for his plea- 
sure in galloping, and a beautiful curiously going pad for his sad- 
dle—never appearing abroad butrarely mounted, and in richclothes 
above the common rate of clergymen, being a companion for 
gentlemen of the greatest quality, except he saw them given to 
swearing and debauchery.” He also bred horses largely, keeping 
four brood mares ; “and his eye and judgment was so curious in 
horses that he would sometimes buy a choice colt fole at twenty 
guineas, and in less than four years sell him for a hundred.” 
Walking on foot “‘was a novelty he much delighted in, for he 
would sometimes run two or three hares to death on foot.” His 
accomplishments brought him into the way of Charles II., to 
whom he was introduced by the Governor of Dover, between 
whom and the King, he overheard a characteristic conversa- 
tion, whilst his Majesty was in bed. The governor told 
his sovereign that “he had brought him a great stranger, the 
clerical horseman, Dr. Robinson; ‘ but, Sir,’ said he, ‘ you must 
not offer him anything but your hand to kiss; for you_have 
nothing that he will either ask or accept.’ Saith the King, 
‘he is tome the more acceptable for that: give me my night- 
gown that I may see him.’ ‘ Hold, Sir,’ said the Governor, 
pleasantly, ‘you must not do so, for he is as compt and fine 
a clergyman as you have in your dominions.’ ‘Then,’ saith 
the King, ‘ give me my royal robes, that I may appear finer than 
he.’”” On coming out of his chamber, the King asked his opinion 
about “the tine horse which he had sent to Newmarket.” bin- 
son answered that “ the horse in reason would ncither credit much 
the breeder nor the owner; for though he was a horse of rare 
size, colour, beauty, marks, and strength, he was but a half-bred 
horse in the bottom, out of a Flanders coach mare; and though 
he had heels for any horse, he was thick-winded and ungovern- 
able, and would soon run himself out; which proving true, the 
King made a charger of him, and gave him to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, “who charged upon him at Bothwell Bridge.” After some 
more talk about horses, the King “ singled out some wanton wit 
to disport upon,” and the courtiers “made a cock-pit about Mr. 
Robinson and his Majesty.” He contrived, however, to escape, 
and would never go to Court again. His opinion of the King was, 
“ that though he never been born to acrown, any man would 
take him to be a great gentleman for civility, courtesy, wit, and 
pleasantry, but how solid and serious in matters of polity and 
religion, it belonged not unto him to judge”. 

Besides his divinity and medicine, Robinson had a good 
knowledge of law business. On one occasion, a rascally attorney 
brought actions against him and most of his parishioners, “‘ upon 
forged mortgages.” His own interest in the matter was trifling, 
but for his neighbours’ sake he contested the claim ; and though it 
“cost him two assizes and a suit in Chancery, yet at the last he 
broke the heart and cracked the credit of this attorney, so 
that he quickly died an errant beggar.” In money matters, 
Robinson was no less remarkable than in other affairs. His living 
was worth 8o/. a-year—his own fortune was about 40/. a-year— 
and his wife brought him 800/. He lived handsomely, and was 
so charitable that he gave 1500/. to found an almshouse, and 
iso0/. more to set up one of his nephews as a merchant in 
London; yet, though he spent ten per cent. of his income for 
pious uses, he died worth 20,000/. It is very characteristic of a 
man of this stamp, that “he did all with much ease and with- 
out any anxious cares or distractions.” Some property which he 
inherited he gave away, so that his “ great estate wus purely the 
free bounty of his heavenly Father and his own prudential 
management.” What this means we do not know—we suppose 
it implies that he made his money by practising physic and 
investing his earnings wisely. For fifteenyears before his Jeath, he 
was afflicted by the painful disease of which he died at last. “ He 


was very often looking into his grave ere he fell into it; witness his 

uent sermons on mortality, and his setting of his house 
and heart in order yearly to prevent all differences and disputes 
amongst relations.” He died on the 27th of November, 1694, 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, and was buried at Burneston, 
under a marble stone, “which himself had prepared ;”—*“ leaving 
behind him there many monuments of his good name, never to 
be forgotten in these parts.” So ends a biography to which we 
have nothing to add except a hearty testimony to its value and 
beauty. 

The book contains abundant proof of Mr. Mayor's editorial 
zeal and industry. It is edited as the classics used to be 
edited—the notes, appendix, index, and glossary, occupying 
fully two-thirds of the 239 pages of which the volume consists. 
Of the value of some of the contents of the appendix we do not 
pretend to judge ; but the interest attaching to an ancient and 
abortive plan for maintaining poor students at the Universities 
must be chiefly local and antiquarian, nor can we care much about 
the question between Mr. Crichton and Dr. Brownrig about the 
Mastership of Catherine Hall in the year 1635. 


KATE COVENTRY.* 


T= author of Digby Grand had the merit of inventing a 
new kind of sporting novel. He wrote about horses and 
dogs, and the men who live by or for them, but he looked on 
them from the point of view proper to a London man of fashion. 
He took his heroes to Tattersall’s, and through clubs and ball- 
rooms, before he sent them to win steeple-chases or to distinguish 
themselves with foxhounds. He mixed up the drawing-room 
with the stable, and showed that he could admire something else 
than the shape of a horse or the riding of a jockey. And his 
tales were decidedly successful. They not only pleased the 
numerous admirers of sporting stories by their liveliness of de- 
scription, and by the knowledge of details they displayed, but 
were characterized by a gentlemanly and well-bred tone which 
distinguished them from the ordinary annals of rollicking lieu- 
tenants. The writer had also considerable lite skill, which 
was shown more particularly in the rapidity with which he 


— his scenes, and the gaiety he infused into conversations 


and descriptions. There was, too, a pathos in the drawing of the 
dark side of life—a sympathy and a reserve in the handling of 
such subjects as death, failure, and disappointment—which 
bespoke a higher kind of feeling than is ordinarily met with in 
sporting literature. In spite, therefore, of disjointed and inco- 
herent plots, and of a certain slightness and faintness in much of 
the writing, Digby Grand and General Bounce enjoyed a 
deserved popularity. 

Unfortunately, this vein of fiction, though good while it lasted, 
was soon exhausted. After a certain time, it became very diffi- 
cult to find any variety in the particular line which the writer 
had chosen. One betting-book is much the same as another 
betting-book—one man feeling a horse’s hocks is like another doing 
the same thing—a dandy who rides in Rotten Row is, after all, a 
finite being. We even get callous to the chances of the chase, 
and to the fortunes of the gallant grey who will, with equal 
readiness, go up or down precipices at the author’s bidding. 
Colonel Whyte Melville felt this; and in his third tale, Kate 
Coventry, he has looked about for a means of changing the cast 
of his story. But the plan on which he has hit is, we think, the 
most unlucky that could have been devised. He has chosen to 
write the autobiography of a young lady. Instead of a sporting 
boy, we have a sporting girl—we have sly allusions to petticoats 
and cuffs, instead of descriptions of pink coats and white top-coats, 
and sentimental journal-writing instead of hearty love-making. 
No change could be worse. t is endurable in a man is un- 
endurable in a woman. The quietest of men and women like 
reading the description of a dashing young fellow who goes through 
the adventures which his station demands or excuses, and are 
pleased to see that, in the midst of all his follies, he is still a gen- 
tleman. But we cannot endure young women sowing their wild 
oats, smoking cigars, dawdling in the stable, and driving four-in- 
hand. Even a sporting gent would think Kate Coventry 
ag tang, style.” There is no alternative possible about a 
woman. Either she is modest and well-bred, or she is not worth 
speaking to. We cannot at once tell what a man is by his beha- 
viour or his language ; but a woman who talks slang is gone at 
once and for ever. Her speech bewrayeth her. She is essen- 
tially and irredeemably vulgar. It is very true that there are 
women who, having had great disadvantages in theiz childhood— 
a silly mother and a bad education—are better than they seem, 
and who discover to an attentive observer a native delicacy and 
poy through the veil of coarseness in conduct and speech. 

uch women, when “ caught young,” can bereclaimed. But they 
are characters very unfit for a novel. The mind clings to the 
externals of the descriptions given in romances; and whatever 
better qualities may, in the course of the story, be revealed by 
the skill of the author, it is impossible not to draw the principal 
features in our conception from what we are told of the 
language and actions of the fictitious personage. The picture of 
Kate wes driving a four-in-hand, and sitting on the box 
smoking and flirting with a drunken reprobate, the husband of 
the lady at whose house she is staying, is one which the imagi- 


* Kate Coventry: an Autobiography. Euited by G. J. Whyte Melville. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1856. . <2 
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nation does not easily get over. Out of the women who, claim- 
ing to — to decent society, would follow this example, there 
might possibly be one who had still some self-respect left—who 
would feel remorse after the freak was over, and who, if placed in 
favourable circumstances, might shake off the rags of an in- 
decency that was alien to her, and assume the more congenial 
garb o oy and sobriety. But in a novel it is not practi- 
cable to redeem the faults of unwomanly behaviour by simply 
ascribing to the heroine certain virtues that may, in exceptional 
cases, be compatible with vulgar conduct and slang talk. The 
effect of describing in fiction a good girl who behaves badly, is 
inevitably to make us, if we tolerate the character at all, think 
more light! than we did of the badness of such behaviour. We 
can quite | Bowe weak and undisciplined girls saying to them- 
selves that it cannot be so very vulgar to be “fast,” when 
Colonel Whyte Melville paints the accomplished Kate Coventry, 
who turns out so well at last, as doing things which, in their 
wildest moments, they have never dreamed of. 

The story of Kate Coventry is soon told. This young lady 
lives in London with a maiden aunt, and is admired by Mr. 
John Jones, her cousin. Her heart is, however, free—as far 
as a heart so set on horses can be called free. At the outset 
of the story, this cousin drives her down to a pic-nic at Rich- 
mond. In her journal she sets down her remarks, and the 
remarks made to her, and on her; and we will give an extract 
that will show the style she adopts. As a specimen of good 
English, of lady-like propriety, of modesty and good breeding, it 
will do as well as any other passage to illustrate what Colonel 
Whyte Melville thinks it worth his while to describe as passing 
through the thoughts and out of the lips of his heroine :— 

“What a om ge that off-horse is, John,” said I, as we cleared London, and 
got to the level road by Kew Gardens; “let me take the reins for five 
minutes, they’re going so pleasantly ;” but John don’t like me to drive 
anything more sporting than a pony carriage, and he refused point-blank, 
which, to say the least of it, was brutal on his part. If I hadn’t thought it 
would make me sick, I should have liked to smoke, on purpose to provoke 
him. We did the distance with three minutes to spare, and as we pulled up 
in front of the Castle Hotel, I was proud to hear the admiration our tout 
ensemble elicited from a knot of idlers lounging round the door. “’Ere’s a 
spicy set-out, Bill!” said one. “Crikey! vot a pretty !” said another. 
“ Vouldn’t I like to be Vilikins with she for a Dinah!” exclaimed the dirtiest 
of the conclave ; and although I appreciated the compliment, I was forced to 
turn my back on A. | unwashed admirer, and reply to the greetings of the 
pic-nic party we come down to join. 

This nice-spoken young lady in the course of the pic-nic, makes 
acquaintance with a certain Captain Lovell, who is the naughty 
man of the story, dresses to perfection, breaks a dozen hearts, 
and keeps countless horses, without a halfpenny in the world. 
This fascinator is the subject of the greater part of Miss 
Coventry’s confidential writings. He keeps her in suspense by 
his occasional attentions to a ‘Miss Molasses, the daughter of a 
millionaire. However, when Kate goes to stay in the country, 
he follows her, and does all that a man can do to satisfy a 
lady’s mind, without actually engaging himself. He walks 
across the ice of a moat am the windows of her room, and 
converses with her in the midst of a winter night. He dresses 
up as a beggar (for he declines to make the acquaintance of the 
family with whom she is staying), and manages, disguised as he 
is, to drive with her in a pony-chaise. The precious pair meet 
afterwards at the house of a certain Sir ty pgm when 
the smoking and drinking scene occurs. Here we have the 

oung lady at her worst. There is nothing more objectionable 
in the whole book ; and if any female reader thinks that the fol- 
lowing passage is not very vulgar, we can assure her that there 
is nothing to shock her throughout the whole of Kate Coventry :— 
_This was enough for me—I laughed aloud—I was determined to provoke 
him, and I changed places with Sir Guy. He showed me how to part and 
hold the reins ; he lectured me on the art of putting horses together; he got 
into a state of high -humour, and smiled, and swore, and patronized me, and 
had the effrontery to call me a “d——d fine girl,” and I never boxed his ears, 
hough I confess to having been once or twice sorely tempted. In short, I 
with him shamefully, and even Frank got grave and out of sorts. At 

last Sir Guy removed the flower from his mouth, and pulled out his cigar- 


“Have a weed, Miss Coventry?” said he, with his detestable leer. “Of 
course you smoke; any one who can tool ’em along as you do must be able to 
smoke—mine are very mild, let me choose one for you.” 

I accepted his offer, I had considerable misgivings as to whether it 


would not make me sick. 
all these 
ing new th, 


and eyes as I 
shied at a wheelbarrow, and I almost swore as I rated 


Ultimately, after a great many hunting scenes and dinner- 
parties, the Captain decides on futing Kate and marrying the 
rich Miss Molasses. So, after a wonderful scene in which, by 
dint of spending half the night in a shower-bath in Captain 
Lovell’s room, Kate overhears the arrangements for a duel 
between the Captain and her cousin, and then prevents its taking 
place, she returns to her good behaviour, accepts the said cousin, 
and finally marries him. Certainly, he is vastly welcome to her, 
and to all that are like her. 

There is one feature in the book that in some measure lessens the 


aversion we should feel for the picture of a “fast” girl. All this 
pretence of a young lady’s autobiography is of the most trans- 
parent kind. We know that throughout we have to do with a 
man. There is no attempt made, further than by a few turns of 
expression, to write otherwise thana man would. All that is sup- 
posed to be peculiarly feminine in the composition is manifestly not 
what a girl would think, but what a gay partner in a ball-room 
would pretend to suppose she would think. In the greater part 
of the book, the heroine is undisguisedly a man. Kate Coventry 
talks of horses, and women, and country-houses, and country sports 
exactly as Digby Grand might have done. The author's right- 
feeling and B taste seem to have been too great for him oe 
to draw such a woman as he nominally attempts to paint. He 
looked on Kate Coventry asa piece of machinery, and it was 
quite immaterial to him that he had te dress the principal 
rson of his story in a riding habit instead of a shooting jacket. 
ad he attempted to penetrate into, and to represent, the real 
thoughts of a woman, he would have had to tax his artistic 
owers much more severely, and would probably not have made 
is book, as a book of sporting adventure and fashionable intrigue, 
so entertaining ; but he would never have given us the gar 
hoyden he has drawn in Kate Coven If, however, we throw 
away all this —_—— device of the girl and her autobiography, 
and consider the tale as if written professedly by a man, we 
find it to ess many of the merits shown in the earlier 
writings of the author. It is readable, lively, and entertaining, 
and is evidently the production of a writer who is above, not 
below, the society he describes. But there is a t want of 
freshness and heartiness about it. Surely, if Colonel Whyte 
Melville wishes to write more stories, he must see that a new 
canvas, new characters, a totally new phase of life, are absolutely 
uisite for success. We should be sincerely glad if he would 
make this change, and were to show himself equal to the task. 
Even in his worst writing, there is something which makes us 
hope that he could appreciate and depict a freer and healthier 
mode of existence, and that he could paint a world less stale, flat, 
and unprofitable than that of broken-down betting-men and 
rippish young ladies. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MILITARY LIFE IN AFRICA.* 


te French generals and troops most famous in the Russian 
war were trained in Africa. The later military history of 
the Algerian colonies is full of the exploits of Canrobert, Bosquet, 
Forey, St. Arnaud, and Pelissier. a was in this same school, 
too, that Changarnier, Cavaignac, and Lamoricitre won their 
fame as lieutenants of the Marshals Valée, Clausel, and Bugeaud. 
Almost every existing French military reputation was founded 
in Africa; and in the arduous warfare of that country were 
formed the regiments of Zouaves, and the Chasseurs, horse and 
foot—the troops whose admirable qualities have of late been so 
conspicuously displayed. The French colonies in North Africa 
have proved an excellent school of arms, und the experience 
gained there may have been well worth the blood and trea- 
sure it has cost. If, indeed, the speculation has not yielded 
in this way a full return, we fear that it would be vain to seek 
for any profitable result. England detaches troops over the 
world, because she has everywhere colonies that need, or are 
supposed to need, protection. But the French colonies a 
to exist only for the sake of their armies. The earlier African 
commanders seized and fortified, with true military discern- 
ment, all the posts by which they could dominate the country. 
In these garrisons the restaurant and the -— were soon 
established, and shops were opened for the sale of tobacco, 
wine, coffee, sugar, and all other articles necessary to the daily 
life of Frenchmen. But at this point, so far as we can learn 
from the book before us, the progress of colonization stopped. 
We find, indeed, that in the year 1846-7, a good deal had been 
done, and was doing, in the province of Oran, towards foundin 
self-supporting colonies. General De Lamoriciére then command 
that province under Marshal Bugeaud. He had a great turn for 
political economy, and entered heartily into the business of colo- 
nization. But all that he could do only bred trouble and ~—- 
intment to himself. He was plagued with members of th 
Chamber of Deputies, who made flying visits to his province in 
vacation, just as our own M.P.’s penetrated the Crimean camps. 
He quarrelled with his superior, Marshal Bugeaud, on this sub- 
ject; and, far from getting any assistance from the colonists, it 
pe 4 py A who, in times of difficulty, always looked to the troops 
to he em. 

Previews to the invasion of the Crimea, French officers had 
seen something of street-fighting ; but for their guidance in a 
campaign, they had only the traditions of the first Empire, and 
the lessons learned in Africa. For more than twenty years, 
French invaders were either actually at war with a daring 
indefatigable enemy, or they watched in arms for the sudden 
outburst of revolt. The value of this experience can scarcely be 
overstated; but nevertheless it was not exactly of the 
most suitable to give perfection in European tactics. It is, we 
believe, a common impression that, at the outbreak of the late 
war, French generals had had more experience than our own in 
handling large masses of troops. But if we examine the history of 
the ten years previous to 1854, we shall find that the reputation of 


* Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire en Afrique. Par le Comte P. de Cas- 
tellane. Troisiéme Edition, Paris : Hachette et Ci, 1856. 
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the French officers was principally won in prosecuting a mountain 
warfare at the head of one or more active columns of a few 
hundred men; while, during about the same perod, Sir Charles 
Napier in Seinde, and Lord Gough in the Punjaub, commanded 
armies and gained victories of a magnitude worthy of European 
fields. The souvenirs of M. de Castellane may be best compared, 
not with the battles of Meeanee, Sobraon, or Goojerat, but with 
the ever-recurring enterprises of light troops against turbulent 
hill-tribes in India, or with the expeditions of Sir Harry Smith 
and Sir George Catheart against the Caffres. It is true that 
the French managed to catch the Kabyles oftener than we 
caught the Caffres; but then they were not encumbered with 
the defence of wealthy and inert colonists. The French generals, 
too, are not beset, like our own, with newspaper correspondents 
and humanitarians; and if they have, in time, formed a corps 
such as the Zouaves, exactly adapted to a particular service, their 
Government has the good sense to keep those troops in the 
country where they learned their skill. But if we ourselves had 
created, in one of our Caffre wars, a corps of Zouaves, routine 
would have taken care that, before the next war, that corps 
should be removed to pine in the listlessness of Templemore or 
under the yellow fever of Barbadoes. 

To show the general character of the French operations in 
North Africa, we cannot choose a better example than the two 
days’ fighting in the defile of l’Oued-Foddha, in the month of 
September, 1842. General Changarnier was encamped near 
Milianah, in the valley of the Chiliff, with a force of 1200 infantry, 
300 regular cavalry, and 400 Arab horsemen. His troops were 
resting from the fatigues of many marches under a burning sun, 
when suddenly he received intelligence that Abd-el-Kader had 
attacked certain friendly tribes, and that he must hasten to avert 
ruin and massacre from the allies of France. Time was all- 
important, and the shortest road lay through the dangerous 

ass of |'Oued-Foddha. The difficulties of the march were 

nown, but the tribes who held the district were in appearance 
friendly, and their chief had been in the French camp the 
evening before, speaking words of peace. ‘ Enfin,” says M. de 
Castellane, “le général avait sous ses ordres des Zouaves, des 
Chasseurs d’Orléans et des Chasseurs d’Afrique, commandés par 
le Colonel Cavaignae, le Commandant Forey, et le Colonel Morris” 


—all names now familiar to English ears. ‘ Avec de si vail-. 


lantes troupes et de pareils lieutenants, il n’y avait nul péril & 
redouter; aussi sa décision fut bientdt prise: la colonne 
pesnenett par la montagne.” On the 17th September the march 

egan, and on the roth, at half-past nine in the morning, the 
column halted at the mouth of the defile. The cavalry pushed 
forward. in quest of forage, and coming suddenly upon the 
Kabyles, were attacked, and became involved in a skirmish 
with them. It was then too late to retreat. Todo so would have 
been held a proof of weakness, besides entailing heavy and 
fruitless loss. In advancing, blood would not be shed in vain. 
Therefore the order was instantly given to advance. The fight 
now began in earnest. The Kabyles shouted from the heights, 
“You have entered into the tomb—you shall never quit it.” 
But they knew not the quality either of the troops or of the 
genera: they had to deal with. ‘ Calme, impassible, le général 
Changarnier était 4 l’arriére-garde, enveloppé de son petit caban 
en laine blanche, point de mire de toutes les balles, donnant ses 
ordres avec un sang-froid, une netteté qui rassuraient les troupes et 
redoublaient leur ardeur.” Soon it became necessary to carry 
a rocky eminence commanding the line of march. The company 
of carabineers of the Chasseurs d'Orléans attack the position, 
but are repulsed. A halt is ordered. The Zouaves and three 
companies of Chasseurs are to renew the assault, while the cavalry 
acts on the narrow level along the river side. The charge is 
sounded. ‘ En téte avec le Colonel Cavaignac et le Commandant 
Forey, le général s’élance, gravit les flancs escarpés, entrainant 
Jes soldats dans une ardeur commune.” The position was carried, 
and the charge of cavalry was equally successful, and these two 
vigorous assaults gained a short interval of repose. Soon, how- 
ever, the fury of the fight rekindled. Five officers of Zouaves, and 
three officers of the Chasseurs d'Orléans, had already fallen, and 
it was now only noon. ‘ Le Colonel Cavaignac, avec ses Zouaves, 
s'acharnait &venger ses officiers ; c’était plus que du courage: 
chaque homme en valait vingt, se multipliant pour faire face & tous 
les périls. Quant au général, les balles et le danger semblaient 
augmenter encore son audacieux sang-froid ; son cil rayonnait, 
et partout sur son passage il répandait une énergie nouvelle.” 
Presently the Pass enlarged a little, and there was room for 
the cavalry to act. “Il n'y avait pas d’artillerie: les Chasseurs 
d'Afrique la remplacérent; le général les langait comme des 
boulets.” At last came welcome night. The column halted for 
the bivouac; and at two in the morning, Forey, with his battalion 
of Chasseurs, marched, under cover of darkness, to seize the prin- 
cipal positions that commanded the remainder of the route. At 
daybreak the Kabyles assembled with shouts, to complete the 
massacre of the French. But they found the heights already 
occupied by the Chasseurs, and their last hope of victory was 
gone. Still, they vigorously assailed the column, and the battle 
raged fiercely until the mouth of the terrible Pass was reached. 
That evening the troops encamped at ease; and during the night 
the General had the boldness to plan and execute a razzia against 
the families and property of the Kabyles, by whom his little 
army had been so nearly destroyed in the combats of the last two 
days. Nor did he miss his blow. Eight prisoners and 


twelve thousand head of cattle were brought into the camp, and 
next day the victorious column resumed its march without dis- 
turbance. The natives were struck with terror, and could scarce 
believe that a handful of French had forced their way through 
“the ravines of death.” ‘ Depuis lors, le souvenir de ces combats 
est devenu pour tous un titre glorieux, et l’on regarde avec 
respect celui qui peut dire: ‘J’étais & l'Oued-Foddha.’” — 

. de Castellane was not so fortunate as to share this glorious ex- 
ploit, He only arrived at the head-quarters of General Changarnier 
eight monthsafterwards, in July, 1843; and hederivedhis narrative 
from eye-witnesses, whom he found in plenty among the troops in 
garrison at Milianah. The war was then at an end in the province, 
and unforeseen circumstances compelled the General to return to 
France. On the road from Milianah to Algiers, the local chiefs 
came to salute him as he passed, and one of them — to M. de 
Castellane of those numerous razzias, of those nightly surprises, 
which had reduced his own warlike tribe. “His name,’ said 
the chief, “ signifies, in our tongue, ‘the tamer of pride,’ ‘ the 
queller of the foe,’ and he has justified his name.” Changar is 
an Arab root which means “to tame,” “to subdue.” Nor were 
the comrades of the General less profoundly sensible of his great 
qualities. The soldiers followed him with joy upon his rapid 
marches. They were sure, under his command, of victory and of 
spoil; and it was a common saying in the camp that “avec le 

hangarnier, cela sent toujours lemouton.” Indeed, the success 
of his many razzias had made these words a proverb among 
troops. On the 13th June, 1849, the sixth battalion of Chasseurs 
—the same that fought at l’Oued-Foddha—advanced to attack 
the Parisian insurgents, shouting, to the great amazement of the 
national guards, ‘Cela sent le mouton!”” General Changarnier 
has “un jugement rapide et sir, une indomptable énergie; il 
sait commander. Vis-a-vis d'un péril, son courage augment; 
alors, si vous l’'approchez, sa vigueur vous gagne, et vous ne 
doutez po du succés.” 

We have dwelt upon the character and exploits of General 
Changarnier, because the earlier part of the k before us is 
devoted to the commemoration of Kis name. It may, no doubt, 
strike our readers that M. de Castellane is not very discriminating 
in his praises, and that the qualities which he claims for his 
hero, as a special attribute, must necessarily be shared by every 
successful general. Nevertheless, we see plainly that M. de 
Castellane only says what everybody else was saying, and upon 
this question what everybody says is certain to be the truth. 
Soldiers seldom err in appreciating the capacity of their com- 
manders, and the judgment which plac Changarnier, 
Lamoriciére, and Cavaignae in the foremost rank of French 
captains could not be wrong. In estimating the gain and loss of 
France by the establishment of the Empire, it will not be 
forgotten that these three able generals have ceased, from the 
second of December, to draw their swords in her behalf. Some 
people, perhaps, may think that to maintain a costly school of 
military art, and then drive into obscurity the ablest pupils 
it has produced, is little better than to keep up no school 
at all. We must say, however, that if the restless, fiery 
Lamoriciére, and the calm, stern, and rather English cha- 
racter of Cavaignac, form, with Changarnier, the principal 
figures in these campaigns, there is proof enough that Bosquet, 
Canrobert, St. Arnaud, a.J Felissier had done deeds to justify 
their promotion to a grander field of service. 


PICTURES OF NATURE.* 


M® EDWIN LEES has given us a very good specimen of an 
excellent kind of book. It appears that, in the year 1853, 
a Naturalists’ Club was formed at Malvern. Its members agreed 
to meet once a month, for the purpose of making excursions in 
which they might examine their own neighbourhood and gather 
specimens of all kinds to form the nucleus of a local museum, 

hese excursions laid the foundation and suggested the arrange- 
ment of this work—which, however, is the result, not of some 
dozen rambles, but of the careful observations of many 
years. Mr. Lees does not confifie himself to any one branch of 
science. He interests the botanist by notices of the stations of 
numerous rare plants ; and he guides the geologist to the prin- 
cipal sections and the best localities for fossils in the Malvern dis- 
trict. The rarer birds of Worcestershire are described, and its 
insects are not neglected; nor will those who, caring for none of 
these things, would nevertheless walk thirty miles to see an 
ancient brass or the traces of a Roman encampment, find that 
they have any reason to complain of their favourite studies having 
been overlooked. 

Tt has long been a Gognied point whether the snowdrop is or 
is not indigenous in England. Mr. Lees mentions that this plant 
is stated to have been found apparently wild, at a place near 
Malvern, as far back as the days of Withering; but he inclines 
to the opinion that, even there, it is only naturalized. At the 
eastern base of Swinyard Hill, he tells us that he once gathered 
the green-leaved hound’s-tongue—a plant which is marked in 
botanical books as of rare occurrence, but which he says was 
once not uncommon. It is a lover of shady pieees, and has, “ by 
the uprooting of hedges, and the advance of cultivation, almost 
disappeared from England.” We should scarcely have expected 


* Pictures of Nature in the Silurian Region round the Malvern Hille 
and Vale of Severn. By Edwin Lees, F.L.S, London: Bogue. 1856, 
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to find the Pinguicula in richly-cultivated Worcestershire, 
although in Scotland and Ireland it is in many districts a very 
common plant. It grows, however, we are informed, at the foot 
of the Worcestershire Beacon, and with it its usual companion, 
the curious sundew. In a copse near this place, the wood- 
vetch, with its cream-coloured flowers veined with blue, occurs 
abundantly. It is one of the most beautiful of our vetches, and 
far from common in most neighbourhoods. The Lathrea squa- 
maria grows in Purlieu-lane ; and near the same spot the adder 8- 
tongue and the Adora are tolerably abundant. At another point, 
we have mention made of the crimson grass-vetch and of Lathyrus 
aphaca. Orohanche major seems to be anything but rare in this 
district. The greater dodder, the prickly lettuce, the strong- 
smelling iris, the woad (Isatis tinctoria), the hoary cinquefoil, 
the naked-stalked teesdalia, the navel-wort, the orpine, the feather- 
foil, the Basil thyme, the bee-orchis, the Deptford-pink, Vicia 
Bithynica, and Lathyrus palustris, are only a few of the plants 
which have rewarded the researches of Mr. Lees. In this region, 
too, if anywhere in England, the Daphne mezereum would seem 
to be wild. 

At p. 117, we find a description of a pool at Mathon, which 
was, in September, 1854, covered with a bright vermilion film. 
A similar appearance in Charnwood Forest, in the days of 
Charles I., caused general alarm, as it was thought that the 
water had been turned into blood—a direful presage. The cause 
seems to have been the sudden appearance, in great abundance, 
of a little Alga, which Mr. Lees, believing it to be hitherto unde- 
scribed, has called Hematococcus mirabilis, “from its brilliant 
appearance but transient endurance.” He oupeees it to be 
altted to the colouring matter of the red snow; but in Switzer- 
land, at least, this appearance is now referred to the animal, and 
not to the vegetable kingdom. 

The Malvern Hills divide the palwozoic strata of Wales and 
the border counties from the mesozoic strata of Central Eng- 
land. They abound in fine specimens of igneous and crystal- 
line rocks. Felspathic, hornblendic, and epidotic syenites occur, 
and so do granite, quartz, and gneiss. Traces of recent voleanic 
disturbance are not wanting—in short, a better geological centre 
it would not be easy to finds 

Many curious superstitions still linger in some parts of Wor- 
eestershire. In one parish, the lapwing is considered unlucky b. 
the peasants, who think that its ery is “ Bewitched! Bewitched !” 
This ill-starred bird is even to this day persecuted in the south- 
west counties of Scotland, although fora less absurd reason; for 
its wellknown habit of whirling about any object which disquiets 
it, and its uneasy cries, often attracted the attention of Dundee’s 
troopers to the conventicles amongst the hills of Ayr or Lanark- 
shire. ‘“ In several places, particularly on the Malvern Hills,” 
says an old writer, ‘‘the people, when they fan their corn and 
want wind, cry Youl! Youl! Youl! to invoke it—which word no 
doubt is a corruption of AZolus, the God of the winds.” Mr. 
Lees, with more probability, explains the exclamation thus :— 
“ The old Saxon Yule-tide, or feast of Thor, held about Christ- 
mas, meant the turn of the year, when the sun, typified by 
Thor, commenced his annual return; so the cry of Youl had 
only a reference to a turn or change from a calm to a breeze.” 
At p. 187 we have an account of Strensham, the birth-place of 
the author of Hudibras, with detailed information as to the 
architecture and decorations of its ancient church. Deerhurst is 
noticed at p. 95, and an account is given of the old Saxon work 
of its tower, and other peculiarities. Such pieces of antiqua- 
rianism abound throughout the volume; but we have now, we 
trust, said enough to show that Pictures of Nature, although its 
literary merits are not such as to make it interesting to the general 
reader, is an admirable hand-book for any one ee may chance 
to sojourn in the country which it describes. 

Mr. Lees tells us, in his preface, that if this work receives ade- 
quate support, he may possibly, at some future time, give us a 
second of the same kind upon some other neighbourhood. We 
hope that the condition precedent may be fallilled, and that he 
will do as he says. ith the gradual extension of sound 
Views upon education, there will come an increased demand for 
works which treat of local natural history. Most children drink 
m eagerly whatever is told them about the things by which 
they are surrounded. Not many of us are born wholly without 
powers of observation ; but so very few people know anything 
about plants, rocks, animals, winds, rains, or any natural appear- 
ances whatsoever, that nine children out of ten are checked at 
the outset by the inability of their elders to help them, if not by 
expressions of their disapprobation. “So the first ten years of 
life—the years in which so much might be taught without books— 
pass weer away; the careless father leaving his son to the 
groom and the gamekeeper, and the careful one cramming him 
with the Latin Grammar. We trust thatthe day is coming when 
every well-educated person will be taught, while yet young, 
thoroughly to understand his own district ; for there is no way in 
which an interest in, and a very tolerable acquaintance with, any 
one of the sciences which depend upon observation can be ob- 
tained so readily as by resolving to master whatever relates to it 
within a circle of a dozen miles from the place where we reside. 

t a change would come over English society if the value of 
these sciences, even as mere instruments of education, were 
generally recognised! The dullest country-house would become 
cheerful. There would be everywhere ‘an interest in conver- 
sation such as is now but rarely met with. Many a man who 


now takes to dissipation from sheer ennui would have no tempta- 
tion to do so; and half the young ladies who frighten their 
families by tendencies towards religious extremes, would find 
that Babington and Ansted were more interesting than Avrillon 
or Bickersteth. 

All these, and many other good objects, will be promoted by the 
multiplication of Naturalists’ and Field Clubs, like the one Theh 
has its head-quarters at Malvern. Every county town ought to 
possess a museum, which should be devoted exclusively to 
natural productions and the history of the county. Museums 0} 
a certain kind are not uncommon in nam places, and if 
in other respects not very useful, they are at least con- 
venient receptacles for the curiosities which are too cum- 
brous to be kept in the neighbouring country houses; but from 
the museums of which we speak, all things which do not come 
from within the prescribed limits ought to be rigorously ex- 
cluded. A collection of books connected with the county might 
be added, and courses of lectures might be, from time to time, 
delivered within the apartments of the institution. Such museums 
would form not unfit nuclei for Working Men’s Colleges, such 
as have of late been set on foot in London, as well as at Oxford 
and Cambridge. One, indeed, of the best effects of an increased 
knowledge among educated persons of their own neighbourhoods, 
will be the intercourse between different classes which is sure to 
arise from it. Already, we believe, the Working Men’s Colle 
in Red Lion-square has tried an experiment in this direction wi 
very considerable success. In connexion with this subject, we 
may mention that we have been informed that Mr. Shield, whose 
Practical Hints respecting Moths and Butterflies we noticed 
with mingled praise and blame in a recent number of this journal, 
is a working-man who devotes his leisure to the study of ento- 
mology. If we had known this fact, we should assuredly have 
given it a prominent place in our remarks upon his book; and 
we regret that we commented on the mere faults of his style with 
a severity which, under the circumstances, was certainly mis- 
placed. Let us add that, in the works of Mr. Hugh Miller, which 
are probably wellknown to him, he will find admirable models— 
and 4 which he may perhaps be unable to equal, but which will, 
if carefully studied, preserve him from many faults. We trust 
that if Mr. Shield appears again before the public as an author 
—and we sincerely hope that he will—it may be our agreeable 
task to meet him with unmixed commendation. 


ANDRE CHENIER.* 


N° student of recent French history can be unfamiliar with 
the name of André Chénier, whose brief career forms a 
touching episode in the dark tragedy of his time. It is never 
without emotion that we read of the early death of genius, though 
we sorrow more for ourselves than for the departed; and Chénier's 
short life was like the fragment of some great sculptor, indicating 
a promise which completion might have left unfulfilled. 
here is the French novelist who has not sought, and turned 
to account, the ample material for fiction furnished by the Great 
Revolution, when history was acted before every man’s door? 
It was then that tragedy entered every house, and the wildest 
flights of imagination seemed tame beside the every-day occur- 
rences of private life. Certainly, however, M. Méry undertook a 
difficult task when he selected André Chénier as the central igure 
of a romance, and attempted, on the little that is known of him, 
to graft a fiction, There was a broad margin for some cunning 
hand to fill, and perhaps it is not the author's fault that he has 
failed to grasp his subject. The effort to reproduce historic 
character is always a hazardous experiment for a novelist~- 
it requires so much to satisfy expectation. A o> know- 
ledge of the period, as seen with the cold eye of the historian, 
is not enough—a fine imagination alone can enter into another's 
inmost being, and, by analogy, divine the subtler feelings. M. 
Méry sees from the outside—he cannot penetrate within. As 
Goethe has wisely remarked—‘t When we know how to 
ciate a merit, we have the germ of it in ourselves.” None but a 
poet can understand and reproduce a poet's life. — ‘ 
Accident gave rise to M. Méry’s volumes, which with a 
rather curious adyenture which led him to enter an hotel at Aix 
that had been closed since 1788, Nothing had been disarranged— 
“pas méme la derniére biche de bois, qui s’est éteinte sous le 
ied de Mirabean partant pour Paris!” In one isolated cham- 
oo M. Méry discovered, graven on the wall, the names of Chénier 
and Trudaine, one above the other. By the desire of his friends, 
he promised to “‘ use the hotel of Madame de C—— as a prologue 
for an unedited history of André Chénier, which history was 
furnished by a man who saw this hotel in all its splendour until 
1788.” It commences thus :—* There is a brilliant soirée at the 
tel de la Tour d’Ai The nablesse of Aix crowd around 
M. de Florian, who is there on his way to Paris, where he intends 
to publish his Estelle and Galatée. He has promised to read 
his manuscript, Amongst the crowd are the Abbé Delille and 
André Chénier. When the applause awarded to F oe 
toral has died away, he presents a young and unknown Itali 
composer, named Cherubini, who enraptures the audience wi 
singing a romance from Estelle : 
Ah! s'il est dans notre village 
Un berger sensible et charmant.” 


* André Chénier, Par M, Méry, Paris, 
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Apart from the crowd sits André, with the thoughtful face 
faithfully transmitted to us by a portrait made by M. Suvée, a 
fellow-prisoner in the St. Lazare, which we may suppose to have 
been the original of the better-known and more idealized face 
in Miiller’s celebrated picture in the Luxembourg. Chénier’s 
companion is a beautiful woman, who tells him that supernatural 
revelations are hereditary in her family, and who confides to him 
the melancholy presentiments which trouble her. She trembles 
as, in imagination, a bloody cloud passes before her eyes ; and she 
desires him to note the ominous day. When she leaves the room, 
Chénier eagerly inquires who she is, and learns that she is the 
Countess Marguerite de G——, the wife of a naval officer. This 
may be regarded simply as the prelude to the history, which 
commences four years later. We then find Chénier at Versailles, 
where his friend, the poet Roucher, is showing him an anonymous 
letter, which points out how he had misconceived his vocation 
in life, viiek was poetry, not politics. The writer seemed 
thoroughly to enter into his intellectual life, and the letter con- 
cluded in the following mysterious manner :— 

La main qui écrit ces lignes n’a jamais serré la votre, André Chénier, mais 
le coeur qui conduit cette main compte de loin tous les battements de votre 
cceur; mais une voix prophétique sort des froides pages que vous lisez en ce 
moment, et vous crie ie ) ren le ceste du lutteur, et de prendre la lyre du 
7. c’est-a-dire, de rentrer dans le sentier de votre seule et réelle vocation. 

a Providence, qui veut sauver ses élus, se sert quelquefois d'une indigne 
main pour écrire ses avertissements; elle a peut-étre choisi la mienne 
aujourd’hui; ainsi, ne méprisez point ce qui vous it monter de bien bas, 
car si j'en crois un pressentiment, cela descend de bien haut. 

From the delicacy of the writing, and the want of punctuation, 
the friends decide that the author must be a woman. As this dis- 
covery, however, gives no clue to the writer, Chénier resolves to 
watch the passers-by, concealed behind the blind, trusting to the 
probability that, if she passes, she will look at his window. He 
is rewarded for his ingenuity. Two women pass—one of whom, 
in spite of her disguise, is evidently a lady of distinction. She 
fixes her eyes on his window—a momentary glance is sufficient to 
discover that she is beautiful, and unknown. Favoured by the 
dusk of evening, André follows her; but notwithstanding all 
his precaution, he suddenly loses sight of her. In his eagerness 
to discover this lovely and mysterious being who had so long 
watched over him, he resolves to seek the aid of the Count de 
Pressy, an aristocratic friend whose society he had for some 
while neglected. M. Méry has been peculiarly successful, by the 
way, in his portrait of this noble of the ancien régime. The 
Count has refused to emigrate, and lives dead to the world 
without, in all the pomp of the old order of things. As he 
chooses to hear nothing of the events of the day, and never 
leaves his voluntary tomb, Chénier fails to obtain from him any 
hint which may guide his search. Although, however, his 
brother, Marie-Joseph, comes to warn him of the increasing dan- 
gers of Versailles, he persists in remaining to seek the beautiful 
unknown. In the mean while, despite the Count’s elaborate elforts 
to remain ignorant of passing occurrences, his servant Valentin 
informs him that an intimate friend of his, a certain Madame 
la Comtesse de Gran, one day filled her balcony with white 
flowers, which, being supposed significant of her politica! feelings, 
induced the mob to break her windows. The following day, she 
received an uncivil visit from the Governor,Claude Mouriez; and, 
to avoid a repetition of the annoyance, she left the hotel only 
accompanied by her maid. 

This story strangely affects the Count, especially when he 
learns that the affair had taken place two months previously. 
He challenges Claude Mouriez for insulting a lady, and a widow, 
placed under his protection. His challenge is returned torn in 
pieces, with this reply—‘ Conspirators are sent to La Force, and 
fools to Charenton.” De Pressy feels in honour bound to pro- 
tect the lady, and directs Valentin to find her, and not to spare 
gold in the search. Valentin, being a sagacious Frenchman, hits 
on an ingenious expedient. He hires a wandering Savoyard to 
sing the Countess’s favourite song under every window, while 
he follows at a distance ; and after six days’ trial, the stratagem 
succeeds, and Valentin recognises her at a window. The Count 
is delighted, and hires a house adjoining that of the Countess, 
where he intends to conceal himself. He is on the point of going 
out, when Chénier enters; and then it is discovered that the lady 
whom the Count de Pressy is going to defend, and the poet's 
unknown friend, are identical. = sees a rival in the other. 

f course, we who are behind the scenes have long since known 
that the lady at the Hétel de la Tour d’Aigues, Chénier’s friend, 
and de Pressy’s Countess are one andthe same. Marguerite and 
Chénier meet twice, but he does not confess his love—a reserve 
which is the more remarkable as she saves his life on one occasion, 
by means of a mysterious souterrain. Shortly afterwards, a scene 
occurs between the — poet and the Count, which closes with 
the following startli § dénowement. De Pressy very naturally 
asks—‘ But at least do you know this woman that you are in 
love with?” ‘Count, I told you yesterday that I did not know 
her.” “Eh bien! mon cher podte, c’est ma femme!” Affairs 
are still further complicated by the fact that the Republican 
Claude Mouriez is enamoured of the Countess, who is in his 

wer. In a nocturnal encounter in the garden, the Count de 

ressy nearly kills Mouriez, and thus revenges the insults he had 
offered to the lady. Mouriez, however, unfortunately recovers 
from his wounds, while Marguerite finds refuge in a farm-house, 
where she hears that the Count has rid her of her persecutor. 
We cannot make out her emotions on learning that he who, as she 


thought, had “ disappeared from amongst the living since the roth 
of August,” has now reappeared as her avenger. Meanwhile, Ché- 
nier seeks a duel with the Count, who promises to give him satis- 
faction the next day. De Pressy first visits the farm, however, 


and has an interview with Marguerite, which is perhaps the best 


scene in the book. They had been on the eve of marriage on the 
day preceding the roth of August, which witnessed the fatal 
pe conse of royalty; and anxious not to involve Marguerite in 
the ruin which followed this calamity, he tells her-—* ‘imaginai 
un nouveau genre de suicide que Dieu ne défend pas; = 
m’ensevelis vivant.” He goes on to describe their last walk 
in the Tuileries, the last hour of their betrothal— and then 
looks for some response. ‘‘ Comte de Pressy,” said she, “ j’accepte 
la date de notre calendrier; nous sommes aug Aodit 1792; il 
est sidoux pour une femme de se rajeunir!” After this gracious 
answer, he eee their flying to Holland or England. She 
suggests that they may find a retreat in one of her ancestral 
chateaux in Berry, and proceeds to explain the interest she has 
taken in the poet, “ whose name ought not now to pass her lips.” 
The Count is more than satisfied, and adds, “There are sub- 
jects which it is only necessary to speak of once, in order to 
remain for ever after silent.” Their conversation is interrupted 
by Chénier, who, furious at his appointment being neglected, 
demands the reason of this insult. Marguerite throws herself 
between them, and the Count breaks the poet’s sword, and ends 
by bidding him farewell.” 

The Count de Pressy and the Countess Marguerite ’ 
and retire into provincial obscurity. The war in La Vendée 
breaks out—De Pressy commands the loyal peasantry, and falls 
at their head. He had been passionately devoted to his wife, but 
feels that her affection is not love; and, in bitter ao gma ig 
he confesses that never man ran to danger and death more joy- 
ously than he. For the second time, Marguerite is a widow. 
After a while, she visits Paris, where Mouriez discovers her; and, 
exiled from the capital, she goes to Versailles. She there finds 
her old abode inhabited by André Chénier. They meet, and 
André confesses his love to the not very disconsolate widow, 
Before parting, they discover that their affection is mutual; and 
then comes the poet’s arrest at a friend’s house, followed b 
his imprisonment. Marguerite intercedes in his behalf wi 
Mouriez, one of his judges, who is unable to save him. The 
Countess follows Chénier to the scaffold, and one blow severs 
both heads. 

Having given an outline of the fiction, it may be interesting to 
our readers to know the facts on which it is founded. Born at 
Constantinople in 1762, Marie-André de Chénier was the third 
son of M. Louis de Chénier, French Consul-General, and his 
wife, a beautiful and highly-gifted Greek, the great-aunt of M. 
Thiers, André passed his early years in Languedoc; but his 
education, and that of his elder brothers, was completed at the 
college of Navarre, in Paris. Whilst at college, he is said to have 
shown some poetic talent. At twenty, he entered the Angoumois 
regiment, stationed at Strasbourg; but, disgusted with the idle 
frivolity of the officers, he abandoned the army after six months’ 
probation, and recommenced his literary studies in Paris. Over- 
study brought on a serious illness, and on his recovery, the brothers 
Trudaine, friends of his childhood, induced him to accompany 
them to Switzerland. After this, we find him taken by the 
Ambassador, the Count de la Lucerne, to London. He passed 
some years unsettled in mindand health, and discontented with his 
dependent position. At the age of twenty-eight, however, he seems 
to have commenced work in earnest. ‘The political events of the 
day first drew the poet from his loved obscurity, and the world first 
knew him as a political writer and editor. He established, in 
the Journal de Paris, says M. de Latouche, “une énergique 
opposition aux principes d’anarchie et aux résistances qui se 
développaient de toutes parts.” Chénier’s moderation made him 
an object of detestation to those who, starting with the same 
avowed objects, rushed to extremes little dreamt of at the outset. 
He was a republican amongst aristocrats, an aristocrat amongst 
republicans. In other words, he energetically opposed that power, 
whatever it might be, which sought to infringe on the just liberty 
of the people. 

Under oppression and misfortune, the cause of Louis XVI. 
became sacred to André Chénier. He exhausted all his 
eloquence as a public writer against the illegal form of procedure 
adopted at the King’s trial; and it was at his invitation that 
Malesherbes shared the dangers of his generous task. 
sentence of death was passed, the King sent a letter to the 
Assembly, to demand the right of appealing to the people; and 
this letter was written by Chénier, and revised by Malesherbes 
André subsequently celebrated Charlotte Corday, and attacked 
Collot d’Herbois and Robespierre—more than enough, in those 
days, to compromise any man. In 1793, he quitted Paris. for 
Rouen, and afterwards took refuge at te illes, protected by 
his Jounger brother, the Deputy Marie-Joseph, author of 
Fénélon, Charles IX., and Tibére. Divided in political opinion, 
but united by family affection, there existed the most friendl 
relations between them. André heard of the arrest of a friend, 
M. de Pastorel, and generously hastened to offer him consola- 
tion—the consequence of which display of sympathy was that he 
was himself arrested and consigned to a dungeon. Marie 
Joseph, having become the peculiar object of Robespierre’s 
hatred, was now worse than useless to his brother; but his 
father importuned those in power to gain André’s release. Om 
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receiving the 


mise of his son’s speedy trial, he was over- 
whelmed with joy ; but his friends, with more foresight than the 
unhappy old man, said, ‘‘ Puissiez-vous ne jamais accuser votre 


perceive without the aid of the telescope. They had even mea- 
sured the orbit of Neptune, whose existence was only divined a 
few years ago by the sagacity of Adams and Leverrier; and had 


tendresse!” Before the trial, his father endeavoured to reassure | ascertained the path of a yet remoter planet, Belus, which has 
him by the recollection of his talent and virtue. “ Hélas !” said | not yet been discovered, and probably never will be. All this 
he, sadly, “M. de Malesherbes aussi avait des vertus!” At the re was mystically indicated by the forms and dimensions 
tribune he did not deign to defend himself. Declared ‘an | of obelisks, pyramids, pagodas, and temples, which Mr. Wilson 


enemy of the 
the strange offence of having plotted to escape; an 


“two days before that day which 


for the following day 
mounted the cart, 
he vainly sought to recognise a friend. Among them, 


Créqui, de Montmorency, and Loiserolles. 


Yet André Chénier was not destined to go friendless to the 
scaffold. His friend, the poet Roucher, had been imprisoned 
for six months—his dungeon-door was now thrown open, and | sha 
the companions of life became those also of death. As the car 

e they are said to have been seated side by side, and 
in those last moments to have conversed on poetry. They re- | as 
cited the dialogue of the os scene in Andromaque. ow 

Oreste would express the dying 


advance 


fitly the beautiful words o 
emotion of Chénier’s heart :— 
Oui, puisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle, 
Ma taune va prendre une face nouvelle, 
Et déja son courroux semble s’étre adouci, 
Depuis qu'elle a pris soin de nous rejoindre ici! 


Roucher was deploring the fate of his friend, brilliant with 

nius and hope, when Chénier replied—‘‘I have done nothing 
for posterity.” Then striking his forehead, he was heard to ex- 
claim—‘ Pourtant j’avais quelque chose 1a.” How sadly these 


words of eternal regret fall on the ear ! 


The two poets died as the victims of the Revolution had learnt 
rison, Chénier had retouched and arranged his 
works for publication. In our opinion, his Idylles, Elegies, and 
other poems, full of classic imitation, show little originality, or 


to die. In 


even poetic feeling ; but when he leaves his Greek models, and 
finds inspiration in the horrors of the St. Lazare, we recognise 
his genius. After his death, his manuscripts were dispersed, and 
they were first collected and edited by the care of M. H. de 
Latouche, in 1819. Chénier will probably owe his immortality 
to La Jeune Captive, the ode to Mademoiselle de Coigny, and 
to those verses commencing— 
Comme un dernier rayon, comme un dernier zéphy 
Anime la fin d'un 
Au pied de l’échafaud j’essaye encore ma lyre— 
Peut étre est-ce bientét mon tour, &. 


Never were a poet’s words more mournfully significant, for, 


whilst writing them, his hand was arrested by the messenger 
of death. 


LOST SCIENCE.* 


. JOHN WILSON has a craze, and one of the most re- 

markable crazes that has found its way into print for many 
years. He has given the world the benefit of his monomania in 
a book entitled, The Lost Solar System of the Ancients Disco- 
vered, which extends over two octavo volumes, and nearly 1000 
laborious es of imaginary facts, inconclusive figures, and in- 
comprehensible inferences. The thing is worth studying as a 
Peye lied phenomenon ; and though the work is, of course, 
not in 


igible in any strict sense of the word, we will endeavour 


e nature of the bewildering accumulation of figures and 
nonsense by which he has sought to make his notions pass 
current for philosophical truth. It is the characteristic of 
esastions of this kind, that the conclusion aimed at is never 

finitely stated or logically deduced; but by rather toilsome 
examination of the ponderous volumes, we Letiobe we have 
ascertained the author's theory, the main features of which are 
as — 

e ancients generally, including the Assyrians, the Hindoos, 
the Egyptians, fre Druvds, and any other races and castes who 
may have left architectural monuments of their existence, had, 
according to Mr. Wilson, an acquaintance with physical laws and 
astronomical facts which in some respects surpassed all the 
achievements of which modern science is so proud. The 
were familiar with the cardinal discovery of Galileo, that 
a body falling from rest describes distances proportioned 
to the squares of the time elapsed. They had formed the 
idea of a heliocentric system of planets, which has generally 
been attributed to Copernicus. They had succeeded in mea- 
suring with exactness the dimensions of the earth. They 
knew the mean distances from the sun, not only of the planets 
visible to the naked eye, but of those which we are unable to 


* The Lost Solar System the Ancients Discovered. By John Wilson. 
Longman and Co. v 


people,” and convicted of having written against 
liberty and defended tyranny, he was moreover char; - with 
e was 
n b n the oth Thermidor—that is to say, 

all France.” M. Trudaine, whose name, as we have seen, was 
found coupled with that of André Chénier on the wall of the Hotel 
de la Tour d’Aigues, demanded the privilege of dying with his 
friend. This was denied him, and his execution was reserved 
. At eight q’clock in the morning, Chénier 
led with thirty-eight victims, amongst whom 
owever, 
we find enumerated the names of Montalembert, Baron Trenck, 


has been gifted with the power of interpreting. 

We are very anxious to do the author all possible justice, and 
therefore we feel bound to yaw that no connected statement 
such as we have given is to be found in his ample book. It would 
be as easy to trace the outline of a ghost, or to photograph the 
features of a phantom, as to furnish a complete analysis of what 
Mr. Wilson desires to prove; but without pretending to ex- 
haust his notions, we think that he will acknowledge the descrip- 
tion we have given to be a true sketch of at least a, portion of his 
great theory. 

The facts, or supposed facts, on which the author builds up his 
large conclusions, and the reasoning which he sometimes attempts 
to express, but more often is content to insinuate, form the 
real curiosities of the treatise. ‘The opening chapter is headed 
“The Luws of Gravitation Expounded by the Geometrical 
Properties of the Obelisk ;” and is intended to prove that the 

pes of the obelisk, the pyramid, and other figures, were 
designed to afford a hieroglyphic enunciation of the laws of 
motion under the action of a constantly accelerating force, such 
vity. The process of proof is this. In the first place, the 
author states, after his fashion, the Galilean rule. Either from 
not being accustomed to generalization, or else out of condescen- 
sion to Sis readers, he delivers himself of the well-known 
formule, s =} ¢?, and v=g t, by the aid of some pages of 
numerical illustrations,—a method which he steadily pursues 
throughout his book, to the infinite disgust of any reader who is 
bent upon finding the kernel of his investigation. Having pro- 
duinal these recondite truths, he proceeds to establish their 
connexion with obeliscal architecture, and for that purpose intro- 
duces us to an entirely new principle on which to construct the 
obelisk. His directions are to measure, from the upper extremity 
of the vertical axis, distances equal to the series of square 
numbers 1, 4, 9, &c., and to set up ordinates of the lengths re- 
presented by the corresponding simple series, 1, 2, 3, &c. The 
extremities of these ordinates are to be joined, and the resulting 
figure, when traced on each side of the axis, forms what he desig- 
nates the obeliscal area. The simplest way of imagining the 
figure, is to suppose a parabola erected with its vertex upwards, 
and semi-ordinates drawn of the respective Sy 
&c., estimated upon any arbitrary unit of length which may 
be selected. By joining the extremities of these ordinates 
we get the so-called obeliscal area of Mr. Wilson, which is, 
in fact, a particular polygon inscribed in a parabola. With 
the area which he has thus formed, the author proceeds to 
tify his arithmetical propensities in a marvellous manner. 
fie sums the series of “sectional areas,” as he denominates the 
portions of the area included between two consecutive ordinates ; 
then he sums the ordinates; then he compares the area with 
that of the circumscribing parabola; then he squares ee 
and cubes everything, and sums the results, and adds, and sub- 
tracts, and multi lies, until he has solved a series of schoolboy 
problems which have as little connexion with his professed sub- 
ject as interest for the unfortunate reader who may endeavour 
to find the drift of the speculation. The obelisk having been 
thus tortured, a similar process is applied to the ae and to 
the area bounded by a rectangular hyperbola and its asymptotes. 
Just as in the first case a discontinuous series of ordinates was 
used to exemplify the properties of the aca so he inscribes 
in the hyperbola a polygonal series of chords joining the extre- 
mities of equidistant ordinates, whose lengths therefore form 
the series, 1, }, 4, 3, &c. This figure is intended to represent a 


he author's next step is to construct a in which the 
axes and vertices of the pyramid and obeli lygon are made 
to coincide with one of the asymptotes and the centre of the 
hyperbolic polygon whose construction we have described. The 
re so formed unveils, we are told, three great enigmas, “‘ the 
obelisk, the pyramid, and hyperbolic solid—temples around 
which the race who erected them before history commenced 
knelt and looked through Nature up to Nature’s God.” These 
a forms are described as symbols of the laws of gravitation, 
of the planetary and astral systems, of the sacred Tau, of 
hon the son of Juno, of the Titans, of Celum, of Kronos, 
of Jupiter, of the sickle by which the aforesaid undutiful son 
operated upon his parent, of the scythe of Time, of the periodic 
times of the planets, of Kepler’s laws, and, among a variety 
of other things, of Eternity. All these, and a multitude of like 
results, are reached by the same process of reasoning. It will be 
observed that, if the common axis of the obeliscal, epee, 
and hyperbolic figures we have described be taken as the axis of 
abscissee, we may obtain from the three polygons the relations— 
x varies as y*; x varies inversely as y; x varies as y. 
- From these rather obvious facts, Mr. Wilson argues, or rather 
assumes, that all persons who could build obelisks, pyramids, and 
pagodas, must have been familiar also with every physical truth 
which is capable of being expressed by the above algebraical 
symbols. This, at least, appears to be the major of the syllogism 


which runs through his 


book. For example, we are told that 
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Galileo ascertained that when a body falls towards the earth, 
through a space s in the time ?¢, 


8 varies as ¢?. 


Also, the Egyptians built obelisks involving the formula— 
varies as 7". 


Therefore we are asked to infer that the Egyptians must have 
anticipated Galileo’s discovery, and that the Obelisks were built 
in their actual forms as symbols of the law of gravitation. 
Exactly the same process of reasoning would prove that the 
architects of the same buildings were equally familiar with 

vanism, optics, magnetism, dnetiletry, or any other science 
that could be named, because there is no one of these subjects in 
some of the formule of which the relations— 

x varies as y?; x varies inversely as y ; « varies as y, 


will not be met with. 

The suggested inference as to the knowledge of the Egyptians 
and other ancient peoples is so absurd, that it is hardly worth 
while to question the author's facts ; but he has given no measure- 
ments to show that there is anything parabolic about the obelisk, 
or anything hyperbolic about the pagoda. We do not pretend to 
have read every page of this marvellous work, and we do not believe 
that any one ever did, or ever will do so; but so faras we 
can discover, there are no data at all bearing upon this point, 
except the dimensions of certain celebrated obelisks, which are 
handled in a fashion eminently characteristic of Mr. Wilson’s 
method. The base ordinate, the top ordinate, and the distance 
between them, are measured, and (in order, we presume, to prove 
a parabolic law in their construction) the feet are reduced to 
some arbitrary unit, so as to make the height numerically equal 
to the difference of the squares of the ordinates. The beauty of 
the process is, that it can’t fail, whatever the dimensions of the 
obelisk may be, if the unit be only properly selected; and, as a 
necessary consequence, there is no reason to suppose that these 
obelisks were constructed with any reference to the parabola, 
unless it should turn out that the desired result can be attained in 
all cases by the use of the same unit of length. Mr. Wilson, 
however, does not see the necessity of this to his theory; so in 
one obelisk he makes his unit 6°164 inches; in another, 5°12; 
in a third, 8:43; and so on, and of course always succeeds in 
proving that the difference of the squares of the extreme ordinates 
equals the length of the intervening axes. 

After having entered at so much length into the process by 
which Mr. Wilson’s peculiar mind has satisfied itself of the 
antiquity of the discovery of the physical laws of motion, we 
cannot do more than allude to the rest of his work, in which he 
demonstrates, after his fashion, that the architects of ancient 
temples must have measured the heavens with an accuracy equal 
to that of the Nautical Almanack, and have extended their 
investigations to bodies which have no existence, and which the 
ancients never could have seen, if they had existed. One 
description of his method, however, serves for every temple. First, 
he measures everything he can lay his hands on—heights, breadths, 
thicknesses, distances of any kind, until he has collected a good 
list of figures; and we may add, by the way, that if the actual 
numbers prove unmanageable, he makes hypothetical alterations 


By maneuvring in the same way with the assistance of the 
ditch, he gets the following results :— 
9 cubes of 5 times outer circumference = 72,000 circumference 


of the Earth, 
= distance of Saturn. 
18 ditto ditto », Uranus. 
54 ditto ditto ... = Belus. 


We do not know whether the author means to attribute to 
the Danish soldiers who built this camp an acquaintance with 
Uranus and the imaginary Belus; but the same treatment being 
used on a grander scale to explain the symbolism of the Babylo- 
nian ruins, we suppose that what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander, and that Mr. Wilson will not be pleased _unless 
we admit that he has established the claims of antique Danish 
astronomy as satisfactorily as he has those of Chaldean 
science. If it will afford him the smallest satisfaction, we are 
quite ready to acknowledge the equal force of the argument in 
both cases; but after the proof we have extracted of Danish 
learning, we must leave our readers to guess how much of any 
“lost system of astronomy” they are likely to pick up from Mr. 
Wilson’s pages. Two really curious questions are, however, 
suggested, though not solved, by this remarkable book. The 
first is, how Mr. Wilson was ever led to write it; and the second, 
how his friends could allow him to print it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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ANTED, A FEW COPIES OF No. I. OF THE 
“SATURDAY REVIEW,” FOR WHICH ONE SHILLING 
EACH WILL BE GIVEN, by 
Henry Arrteyarp, News-Agent, &c., 1, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Mdlle. PICCOLOMINI will 

give TWO REPRESENTATIONS, at Reduced Prices—THURSDAY, the 23rd, 

and SATURDAY, Oct. 25th, On THURSDAY. Oct. 23, DON PASQUALE, and Last 

Scene of First Act of LA FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO, comprising the celebrated 

“Convien Partir.” On SATURDAY, Oct, 25, ny re} re- 

sentation can be given, her Paris engagement rendering her departure imperative, 

Prices—Pit, 8s. 6d.; Gallery Stalls, 3s, 6d.; and Gallery, 2s. The Box Office will be 
opened on Monday, Oct. 20. 


CHARACTER FROM HANDWRITING, 
R. WARREN, or 9, GREAT COLLEGE STREET, WEST- 
MINSTER, continues, with great success, to Delineate the Character of Indi- 
viduals from their Handwriting. All persons desirous of testing his art, are invited 
to forward a specimen of their ordinary writing, together with thirteen postage stamps, 
and a mention of their sex and age, to the above address. 


Rk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. (for 
ntlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
5 Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, etc. Lectures are delivered at 12, 
2, and } past 7, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., and a new one is delivered by Dr, Kany, 
at 4 p.m. precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


HE CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART, for Training Teachers, and 
for the Public, will open at the new Premises at Cromwell-road, Kensington 

Gore, South, on MONDAY, the third of NOVEMBER. Prospectuses may be obtained 

on application, personally or by letter. NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


OTICE.—ALL PUBLIC SCHOOLS FOR THE INSTRUC- 

TION OF THE POORER CLASSES may obtain an allowance towards pro- 

viding Examples, &c., for teaching Elementary and Mechanical Drawing, by applying 
by letter to the Secretary of the Department of Science and Art, Cromwell- 


as corrections for possible but unascertained errors of measure- 
ment. This, of course, greatly assists the process, though it is 
by no means necessary in all cases. Mr. Wilson then takes his 
figures, and cubes, and squares,and adds and divides and multiplies 
and divides again until he has worked out certain results, which 
represent the various mean distances, &c., of the planetary 
— The inference is (like that in the case of the obelisk) 
at the builders of these temples must have known all the actual 
measurements of the solar system which Mr. Wilson’s ingenuity 
has wrung out of their well. The curiosity of the proceeding 
is, that what the author proves from the data drawn from his 
favourite temples, may be equally well proved from any arbi- 
trary data whatever, the problem which he sets himself in each 
case, being merely this—“ Given a certain number of figures 
(from an old temple) and a certain other set of figures (from the 
distances of the solar system) ; to deduce the latter from the 
former by using any arithmetical process which may occur to 
you.” Let the figures be what they may, any school-boy would 
soon establish a relation between them, ond therefore prove, 
according to Mr. Wilson, that whoever built a house which was 
measured by the first set, must be acquainted with every truth 
expressible by the second—that is, with any truth in the world 
within the dominion of space and time. One specimen of the 
method is absolutely ne , in order to satisfy the reader 
that we are not caricaturing. As all the different old ruins are 
treated on exactly the same principle, we shall select an example 
which differs only in its brevity en the process by which all 
hidden wisdom is ciphered out of the remains of Babylon :— 


On the top of Banbury Hill is a supposed Danish camp, of a circular 

form, 200 yards in diameter, with a ditch of 20 yards wide. 
Diameter, 200 yards = 600 feet = 519 units. 

The same unit appears to be used throughout this portion of 
the book. 
+ = 1630 
= 815 
+ = 4 distance of Moon, 


=4 
= 4 distance of Moon, 


ington, London, W. NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY.—The Legislature and 
Government of New South Wales having founded a Grammar School in the City 
of Sydney, have applied to Professor Matpgy, M.A., University College, London; 
Professor Jowxtr, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford ; Prinei Hornsy, M.A., University 
of Durham; W. Hopxins, Esq., M.A., University of Cambridge; and Sir CaRizs 
tee age | Provost of the University of Sydney, to act as a Committee for 
selection 
A HEAD MASTER, A MATHEMATICAL MASTER, AND TWO ASSISTANT 
MASTERS for that Institution. 

Information as to the duties to be performed, and the conditions under which the 
Appointments are to be made, may be obtained at University College, London, in Gower- 
street; of C. ATKINSON, ., to whom all accompanied by Testi- 
monials, must be forwarded on or before MONDAY, the 20th of OCTOBER, 
CHARLES NICHOLSON. 


NDISPUTABLE LIFE POLICY COMPANY, 
72, LOMBARD STREET; 34, CONNAUGHT TERRACE, EDGEWARE ROAD; 
and 38, DENBIGH STREET, BELGRAVE ROAD, 
Viscount TORRINGTON, Chairman. 

~ purpose of life assurance is absolute security to be obtained in indisputable life 
icies. 

A reduction of 25 per cent. has been made on the eo of all policies of five 

years’ standing. ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 


HE LONDON AND COUNTY JOINT-STOCK BANKING 
COMPANY. — Established 1836,.—Subscribed Capital, £1,250, Paid-up 
Capital, £500,000; Reserved Fund, 


Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
J. Wm. Burmester, Esq. 
William Cory, Esq. 
James Andrew Durham, Esq. 
Jos. C. Ewart, Esq., M.P 
Aubrey Alex, Hoghton, Esq. 
Wm, Champion Jones, Esq. 
Heap Orrice—21, LOMBARD-STREET, 
Merropouitan BrancuEs, 
Boi Branch, 201, High-street, Borough—Manager, G. Gough. 
Oxford-street Branch, 441, Oxford-street-— Manager, T. A. Thompson, 
Paddington Branch, Connaught-terrace, Ed ake ny C. A. Bentham, 
West London Branch, Albert-gate, Knightsbridge— Manager, H. Buxton. 
in current Accounts are opened with commercial houses and private individuals, and 
erest allow 
Deposits are received at rates of interest varying with the minimum charge of the 
Bank of England for the discount of first-class bills The amounts may be withdraw2 
upon giving seven days’ notice. 
Great facilities are afforded to the customers of this Bank for the receipt of money 
from the towns where the Company has branches. 
Prospectuses, with lists of Branches, may be obtained on application at any of th 
above offices, By order of the Directors, 
21, Lombard-street, WM, MACKEWAN, General Managers 


William Lee, » MP, 
William Nicol, Esq. 
Richard Springett, Esq. 
John Wheelton, Esq. 
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EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 

which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, can 

be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tennant, Mineralogist to Her 

Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &c. 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


EIGATE, SURREY, within three-quarters of an hour's ride 

of London.—TO BE SOLD, a very desirable SITE for a RESIDENCE, with 

about TEN ACRES of FREEHOLD LAND, ornamentally timbered, situate on the 
southern slope of Reigate Hill, about half a mile from the Reigate Town Station on 
the South-Eastern Railway, commanding extensive views, and affording an opportunity 
for building a house in this favourite locality rarely to be met with. Soil dry, ; 
For particulars, apply to Messrs. Page and Less, Estate Agents and Auctioneers, 
Reigate and Dorking, Surrey. 


OME FOR GENTLEWOMEN IN REDUCED CIRCUM- 
STANCES, 25 and 26, QUEEN-SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY.—Founded 1849, 

This Benevolent Institution, which accommodates fifty-seven ladies, would be nearly 
self-supporting, if the original debt for the expenses of furnishing it for so large a 
number could be cleared off. ‘Twenty-three friends now offer £10 each towards a fund 
for this special purpose, and if seventeen other donors will kindly contribute the like 
sum, there will be no impedi t to its ful operations. 
Donations will be thankfully received by the Sub-Treasurer, the Rev, M. W. 
Lusteney, M.A., Allhallows the Great and Less, London ; or by the Bankers, Messrs, 
Ransom and Co., 1, Pall-Mall East. H. DOBBIN, Secretary. 


ULL’S LIBRARY for Works of History, Biography, Voyages, 
and Travels, Poetry, and Popular Science ; 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 
m, Prospectuses sent, post free, on application. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had without delay 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea per 
Annum. The preference is per to Works of History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, 

and Travel. e best Works of Fiction are also freely added. 

Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on liberal terms, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Caries Epwarp Muniz, 510, New Oxford-street, London; 
eet, hester. 


and 76, C: tr 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCVIIL., is published 
THIS DAY. CONTENTS : 
I, Whately’s Edition of Bacon’s V. Ancient Rome. 
Essays. VI. Physiognomy of the Human Form, 
IL, French Algeria. VII. The Nuns of Port-Royal. 
IIL, Church Building. Il. Declining Efficiency of Parliament. 


IV. New Biographies of Montaigne. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


On the 1st November. 
ORTH BRITISH REVIEW.—No. LI. 
CONTENTS : 
V. Remusat on Bolingbroke, 
VI. Religious Novels. 
VII, Cockburn’s Memorials—Edinburgh 


I, The Works of Dr. Chalmers. 
II. Times of Henry VIII, Froude, 
III. Workmen of Europe. Lawyers, 
IV, Sight, and How to See. VIII. Spain. 


Edinburgh: W. P. Kennepy; London: Apams, and Co.; 
Dublin: M‘GuasHan and Grit. 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEYW, No. CCXII., was published on 
SATURDAY last, the 11th instant. 

CONTENTS: 

I, The Life and Works of Francis VII. Decandolle’s Geographical Botany. 

VILL. Perversion. 

II. New Poets. IX. Tocqueville’s France before the 
III. Sinai, Palestine, and Mecca, 


Revolution. 
IV. Vehse’s German Courts, X. The Political Crisis in the United 


V. Alpine Travellers. States. 
VI. Beaumarchais and his Times, 


London: Loneman and Co, Edinburgh: A. and C. Brack. 


USSIAN UKASES—See THE INTERNATIONAL, a Journal 
devoted to Foreign Intelligence, Saturday, Oct. 18th, Price 5d, 
Office: 17, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Now Ready. 
CRATeOROOR CASTLE. A new Volume of Poems. By 
Geratp Masszy. Price 5s. 
Davip Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 
Just published, Post 8vo, price 5s., neatly bound in cloth. 
[RE CAUCASUS AND ITS PEOPLE; with a Brief History of 
their Wars, and a Sketch of the achievements of the renowned Chief Schamyl, 
By Lovis Moser, 
London: D. 270, Strand. 


This day is published, price 5s. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM AND SOMNAMBULISM. By the 
Somnambule Diprer. 
J.C, Newsy, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square; and at the Author’s residence, 
4, Union-place, New-road, Regent’s Park. 
PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo, price 14s, 
HE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. By J pres Seas, F.R.S.E., 


Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburg! 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s, 
OF ASTRONOMY. By A. Kerru Jounston, F.R.S.E., 
&c, Edited by J. R. Hun, F.R.A.S, 

“We have seen no —— Atlas of Astronomy to compare with this volume. ... . 
The illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, stellar ; and are so constructed 
as to present to the eye a series of lessons in the most captivating of human studies, 
simple in outline, and cumulative in result, To say that Mr. Hind’s ‘ Atlas’ is the 
best thing of the kind is not enough,—it has no competitor.” —Atheneum, Sept, 8, 1855, 

Witt Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Second and Enlarged Edition, price 4s. 6d. 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC; a Systematic Course of 
Numerical Reasoning and Computation. With very numerous Exerci By 


morocco, 


Two Folio Volumes, half-bound £2 28, 
ACRED MINSTRELSY: a Collection of Sacred Music 
the Fin Arranged as Concerted 


est Works of the Great Masters, = 


Solos and 
with Accompaniments for the Piano-forte and Organ. 
London: Joun W. Parke and Son, West Strand. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 18s. 
ANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES: an et the Hay 


the Constitution, Ministers, Worship, Discipline, and Customs of the 


Church: with an Analysis of the Works of the Antenicene Fathers, By the Rev. J. 
M.A. 


London: Joan W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
” Two Volumes, Post 8vo, 16s, 
SCHYLUS TRANSLATED INIO ENGLISH VERSE: 
with Notes, Life of Mschylus, and Discourse on Greek Tragedy. By J. 8, 
Biacx1g, Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Curiosities of the Game; Easy Lessons in Chess, a 
Chess Problems, By Cuartes TomLinson. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Second and Cheaper Edition, 3s, ae 
HE MERCHANT AND THE FRIAR; or, Truths and Fictions 
of the Middle Ages. By Sir Francis PauGrave. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 


In Four Volumes, 3s. 6d, each, 
HRONICLES OF THE SEASONS; a Course of Daily Instrue- 
tion and Amusement selected from the Popular Details of the Natural History, 
ce, Art, Antiquities, and Biography of our Fatherland. 
London; Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


ATE COVENTRY. Autobi 


By the same Author, 
DIGBY GRAND. 2 vols. 18s. 
GENERAL BOUNCE. 2 vols. 15s. 


London: Jonny W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 
HE GENESIS: A Poem in Seven Books on the Creation. By 
Epwarp Howakrp, M.D. With an Introduction by G GILFILLaN, 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


In 8vo, with a Chart and Illustrations from Sketches by Commander 
S. Gurney Cresswell, R.N., price 15s, cloth, 
HE DISCOVERY of the NOKTH-WEST PASSAGE by 
H.M.S, Investigator, R. 1850-1854, Edited by 
Suzrzarp Oszory, C.B., from the Logs and Journals of Captain M‘Clure. 
London: Loneéman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roperts. 


rN 12mo, 1s, 6d. cloth, gilt ; or roan tuck, 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 
LMANAC for 2000 YEARS from the COMMENCEMENT of 
the CHRISTIAN ERA; with Tables and Directions for extending it to any 
other Period past or to come, according to either Old or New Style, a List of Kings 
and Queens from the Conquest, Dates of their Accessions, &e. By T, Swirr. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


On Friday, the 24th inst., in 4 vols. 8vo, with Plates and Fac-similes. 
ORNE’S INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 
OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, revised, corrected, and brought down to the 
resent time. An entirely New Edition, edited by the Rev. T, Hantweit Horne 
.D. (the Author) ; the Rev. Sastvgn Davpsoy, D.D., of the University of Halle, and 
LL.D., Author of “ A Treatise on Biblical Criticism ;” and 8. Prrpgaux TrReGELues, 
LL.D., Author of “ Remarks on the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament,” 
London: Loyemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
On Wednesday, the 29th inst., in One Volume, fep. 8vo, with 7 Maps and 16 Steel 

Plates, price 10s, cloth (uniform with Maunder’s other five Treasuries). 3 
HE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY; Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political: Containing a Succinct Account of every Country in 
the World; preceded by an mee y | Outline of the History of Gec ography ; a 
Familiar Inquiry into the Varieties of Race and Language exhibited by different 
Nations ; and = View of the Relations of Geography, Astronomy, and the Physical 
Sciences. Projected and commenced by the late Samurt Maunper ; Continued and 
Completed by Witttam Hueuss, F.R.G.S,, late Professor of Geography in the College 
for Civil Engineers. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, Lonemans, and Roperts, 
DR. VEHSE’S WORK ON THE COURT, &c., OF AUSTRIA, 
Just published, in 2 vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 

EMOIRS of the COURT, ARISTOCRACY, and DIPLOMACY 
of AUSTRIA, By Dr, E, Vsusz, from the German by Franz 
EMMLER. 

“ We shall close this book to coreae further temptation,— that it is impos- 
sible within any reasonable limits to represent the variety of its contents, or to over- 
state its claims as a contribution to our stores of light reading.” —Atheneum, 
“Dr. Vehse’s book we sincerely recommend to all those who desire to acquaint 
themselves with the pap history and present condition of the Austrian empire. It 
would be impossible to name any work where so much information on the subject, in 
3 readable and instructive form, may be met with in our language,”—Literary 

azette, | 


Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
MUSEMENTS IN CHESS; the History, Antiquities, and 
selection of Games, and 


London: Lonemay, Brown, Lonemans, and Roperts. 


NEW AFRICAN TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN BURTON, 
In 8vo, with Maps and coloured Plates, price 18s, cloth. ; 
IRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA; or, an Exploration 
of Harar, By Rrcnarp F, Burton, Bombay Army, Author of a “ 
to Medina and Mecca,” 

“This book is a curious record of a curious enterprise, The traveller penetrated 
into places hitherto unexplored,—saw races very little known,—ran a great risk and 
endured some = lays the whole experience before us in a frank, manly, 
colloquial fashion.” —Atheneum, 

“Any one who has read Mr. Burton’s narrative of his Pilgrimage to Medina and 
Mecca, knows that whatever may hap to him he will recount in a manner which 
may be described as fascinating. He is a true 
of enjoyment and quickness of perception, and with sufficien 8 im 

his pent moc cnosenstiliy. His orientalised habits afford him a double facet, and tho 
light that is in him is refracted most agreeably.”—The Times, 

London: Lonemay, Brown, Loncmans, and RoBerts. 


James ConnWELL, Ph.D., and Josnua G. Frrcn, M.A, 


“This is, without exception, the most complete and satisfactory elucidation of the 
Principles, and the best guide to the practice of Arithmetic which has fallen under our 

“We feel sure that it will make not only good calculators, but good reasoners, We 

seldom seen practice and theory more skilfully applied.”— Atlas, 

of valuable practical iterary Gazette. 

n a scientific, as well as in a popular point of view, it is not surpassed among 
a great advance on anything with which we are acquainted, and uires 


London; and Co. ; ant Oo. Edinburgh ; and Boxp; 
x, 


I f publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 
HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRATIS OF LIVING CELEBRITIES. 
By and With appropriate Biographical Notices, 
The OCTOBER Number contains:—E, H, BAILY, Esq., R.A, 
Already published :— 
No. 1, containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 


‘ The Right Hon, T. B. MACAULAY. 
ROBERT STEPHENSON, Bag, he, 
No.4 J. A. ROEBUCK, Esq. M.P., F.RS,, 
No.5, Sir B.C. BRODIE, Bart. D.C.L., V.P.RS., &e. 


Mavun PoLXBLANS, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davip Bogus, 86, Fleet-street ; 
=e all Book and Print-sellers, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[Oct. 18, 1856, 


New Burlington-street, October 16. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Libis o OF QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA, including her 
with Charles I, By Mrs, G. P. Everstr Gresy, 

Post 8vo, (Immediately, 


thor of “ Lives of t 


T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. A Matter of Pdae| 
Romance. By Cuartes Reapg, Author of “Christie Johnstone.” 


UR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA, with an Account of the 
Blockade of Kars, including Letters of General Williams, Major Teesdale, and 


Captain Thom’ ae By Colonel —_ C.B, Post 8vo. With Portraits of General 
w liams and Colonel Lake, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 
“A marvellous narrative. oe News. 
“The story of Kars will be fresh for ever.” —Globe, 


Iv. 


OMAN’S LIFE; or, the Trials of Caprice. By EwmItie 

Caren, Author of “The Rose of Tisleton.” Forming the et -second 

Volume of “The Standard Novels and Romances,” Feap. 8vo, with Two Illustra- 
tions, 3s, 6d. [Now ready. 


HRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH. LATIN LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY, used in Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and [Rugby Schools, and 
King’s College, London, By Author of “ The English-Greek Lexicon.” 
Post 8vo, 1100 PP.» 17s. The “English-Latin Dictionary” may be had, price 9s. 6d., 
and the “ Latin- inglish,” price 7s, 6d. [N ow ready, 
“The thanks of all schoolboys, and of many Latin students too, are due to Mr, Yonge, 
The slightest glance will prove how ee an advance he has made.” —Guardian. 


HE ADVENTURES OF JONATHAN OLDAKER; or, Leaves 
from the Diary of a Commercial Traveller, Post 8vo, [Just ready, 


vir. 
ANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH ALPS. Including the 
Ascent of the Wetterhorn. By ALrrep WILLs, Esq., of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. [Now ready, 
JACKSON. 


vir. 
r ‘her STORY OF MY WARDSHIP. By Miss 
8 vols, (Just ready, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Published at £3 7s. 6d., now offered for £2 2s. cash. 


Ros COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the SANSKRIT, 

GEEEE, LATIN, LITHUANIAN, GOTHIC, GERMAN, and SLA- 
VONIC S. Translated by Professor tery Edited by Profes- 
sor H. H. Witson. ye royal 8vo. Second Edition, cloth boar 


Messrs. WiLL1aMs and Noreare having purchased the entire as of this impor- | 


tant work, are induced to offer an opportunity of purchasing it at a moderate pe 
The published price of the book is not reduced, and it is only copies ordered irect 
from W. & N. which can be had at so large a reduction in price, 
and Norearz, 14, Henrietta-street, garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick- street, vere 


8vo, cloth boa’ 

M4x MUELLER’S SURVEY of the TREE FAMILIES of 
LANGUAGE, oe ARIAN, and TURANIAN; being a Second En- 
larged Edition of the “ Seat of War in the East.” 
Professor of fone and Literature at the University of Oxford. 
With an Appendix on the Missionary Alphabet, and an Ethnographical Map, drawn 

by A. Petermann, 
and Noreates, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 
and 20, South Frederick-street, , Edinburgh. 


Ss 8 TURKISH DIC DICTIONARY. 
10, 
DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH AND TURKISH LAN- 
GUAGES, By G. 
Wivvrams and NoreGats, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


BECKER AND FREDERSDORFF’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
Price 5s., 12mo, cloth boards, 
GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Dr. K. F. 
Becxer. Third Edition, carefully revised and adapted to the nA of the Eng- 
Student, by Dr. J. W. FR&DERSDORFF, of the Taylor Institutiov, Oxford. 


and 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburg 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S CLASSICAL CATALOGUE. 
Greek and Latin Classics, their Commentaries, Archeology, Philology, Ancient 
History, and Geography, Roman Law. Oct. 1856, ( Stamp.) 


\ ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
and French Fathers; Philosophy and Metaphysics. Oct. 1855. 
ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S FRENCH CATALOGUE. 
a oa Voyages, and Travels, Novels and General Literature, March, 1856. 
‘a —” Literature, History, Travels, Fine Arts, Novels, &c. July, 1856. 


ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S MAP CATALOGUE. 
Maps and Atlases, Wall Maps for Schools, Aug. 1856. (1 Stam: 


ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S LINGUISTIC 

a maa Languages, Books in and on 70 I anguages and Dialects, Dec. 1955. 
ILLIAMS and NORGATE’S ORIENTAL CATALOGUE. 
Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, Zend, Chinese, Egyptian, Coptic, and other Oriental, 
‘African, and Polynesian Languages, (In t the Press, in Nov.) (1 Stamp.) 


ILLIAMS and RORGATE S SCIENTIFIC CATALOGUE. 
Optics, &e (lm the Prose, in Nev.) (I Stamp} 
GERMAN 
charged 3s. per Thaler. FRENCH 
LONDON: 14, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ; 
EDINBURGH: 20, SOUTH FREDERICK-STREET., 


of the By Max Mugtxer, 


len, London ; 


, London ; 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


LIST OF 


NEW WORKS NEARLY READY. 


BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 


URORA LEIGH. In Nine Books. By Exizapetn 
BaRRETT BRownine. [In 1 vol. Crown 8v0, 


BARRY CORNWALL. 


Di PIECES, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Barry CoRNWALL. Beautifully illustrated, and printed on fine 
[In 1 vol. Crown 8v0. 


MORLEY. 
Si LIFE OF HENRY CORNELIUS AGRIPPA 
VON NETTESHEIM, Doctor and Knight, commonly known as a 
Magician. By Henry Morxey, Author of “ Palissy the Potter,” “Jerome 
Cardan,” &e. [In 2 vols. Post 8vo, on 22nd inst. 


TROLLOPE. 


‘HE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE MEDICI. 
. By T. Apotpnuus TROLLOPE. [In 1 vol. Post 8v0, on 22nd inst. 


COLLIER. 
GEVEN LECTURES on SHAKSPEARE and MILTON. 
By the late 8. T. Conzrrpex. A List of all the MS. Emendations in 
Mr. CoLi1eR’s Folio, 1632; and an Introductory Preface by J. Payne 
CoruER, Esq. [In Demy 8v0, on 22nd inst. - 


({LOVER COTTAGE; OR, I CANT GET IN. A 
Novelette. By the Author of “The Falcon Family,” &. With 
Illustrations. {In Feap. 8vo. 


ANDREWS. 


T=2 EIGHTEENTH CENTURY;; or, Illustrations of 
the’ Manners and Customs of our Grandfathers. By ALEXANDER 
ANDREWS. [In Post 8vo, on 22nd inst. 


RAIK. 
HE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE; illustrated in a 
Philological Commentary on his Tragedy of “J ulius Cesar.” By Gzo. 
Lite Cratk, Professor of History and of Tr Literature in Queen's 
College, Belfast: [In Feap. 8v0. 


[TRE MILDMAYES; OR, THE CLERGYMAN’ 
SECRET. A Story of Twenty Years ago. [In 3 vols. Post 8v0, 


A Novel. [In 8 vols. Post 800. 


RUSSIAN POPULAR TALES, Translated from the 
German Version of D1ETRICH, with an Introduction by 
RIMM. 


A NEW EDITION, BEING THE FOURTH, OF 


LIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S POEMS 
With numerous Additions. [In 3 vols. Feap. 800. 


THACKERAY. 
4 CHEAP EDITION OF 
HACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS: containing 
« Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,’’ “ Dr. Birch,” “ Our Street.” 
{In 1 square volume, with numerous Illustrations. 


ALSO, A CHEAP EDITION OF 
IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. M. A. Terman 
Uniform with “Thackeray's Miscellaneous Essays.” 
[In 1 vol. Crown 8v0, with Illustrations. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 


London: Printed by Tuomas Saves ana Jauts Epwanps, at their oon 
4, Chandos-street, Covent-garden, County of Middlesex; and Published 
Jounx Panxer and Sox, in the same 


T 
| 


